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IRELAND—A STUDY IN ORIGINS. 
BY BRIAN P. O’SHASNAIN. 


=i HEN a small and geographically limited area of the 

Mi earth’s surface is inhabited by several races with 

antagonistic religious and economic faiths; when 

none of these races have succeeded in submerging 

the others, and when all are passionately aware 

of their identity and importance, it is evident that a problem 

is created which cannot be solved by the rough and ready 

method of military conquest by the dominant race. Such a 

problem is Ireland. Its military conquest by England in ages 

past resulted only in intensified and embittered resistance, 

until now the whole world seems likely to learn the dimen- 
sions of the Irish question. 

The English expedition of Henry II., which passed into 
Ireland in the twelfth century had no corroding doubts as to 
the future. Here was a land ready to be taken. The matter 
was really very simple. The invaders first received sanction 
from a Pope, who happened to be an Englishman. Then was 
assembled a company of gentlemen adventurers, each followed 
by his retainers—and the rest was a matter of fighting. It 
was an age of freebooters. 

The English adventurers found a civilization radically dif- 
ferent from their own. Already in England the Norman Con- 
quest had imposed the continental feudal tenure on the native 
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Saxons. Each man under such a system held his land only 
by virtue of service rendered to the order higher than his own. 
The King was the keystone of the social atch. In Ireland, how- 
ever, the Gaelic commonwealth was based on tribal ownership 
of land. The Chief might call upon his men to follow him into 
a military adventure. He and his clan might take the lives 
of the neighboring tribesmen, but without appropriating the 
lands of the tribe to which they belonged. That was a com- 
munity possession. The “common” of English towns and of 
our own, represents the last vestige of this tradition. An Amer- 
ican who studies the tribal civilization of the Indians can 
observe the same tenure in an even more primitive form than 
that of the Irish. Tribal communism makes war for prisoners, 
slaves, horses, in fact for all the products of human industry, 
but, except where an inferior tribe is annihilated and alto- 
gether displaced, the victor does not usually appropriate the 
tribal lands of the vanquished. Irish civilization, limited in 
area to one homogeneous community, had evolved a basic land 
system which was pre-feudal and a code of laws, called the 
Brehon laws, which were defined and carried out into meticu- 
lous detail by an ancient and highly venerated corps of judges 
and lawgivers. 

This Irish tribal civilization allowed much room for indi- 
vidual adventurers. The population was kept down by inter- 
tribal wars and by struggles with viking corsairs. Four pro- 
vincial kings in Ireland however acknowledged the overlord- 
ship of a high-king, who for centuries had ruled from Tara, 
and a triennial council there had given promise of developing 
into a permanent legislature. The country, however, had 
suffered much from Danish incursions and from the mad am- 
bitions of big and little chiefs. The invaders from England 
had little that was good to say about their new home, but that 
was to be expected. They could not help paying tribute to the 
physical development of the Irish. On that score we have the 
words of Giraldus Cambrensius, who was with the little army. 
He found grievous faults in Ireland. To him it was the wild 
west, uncouth, uncivilized, needing to be brought to order by 
the Norman nobility and organized after the manner of Eng- 
land. He was horrified at the gay, disorderly, fighting, singing 
country that he found. The civilization of the Irish seemed 
mere barbarism to this gentleman adventurer, this scribe in 
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armor, but man, in Ireland, compelled his admiration. He 
wrote: “In Ireland man retains all his majesty. Nature alone 
has molded the Irish, and, as if to show what she can do, has 
given them countenances of exquisite color, and bodies of 
great beauty, symmetry and strength.” 

With such material the Irish chiefs believed themselves 
ready for war. They could hardly realize that a more formid- 
able foe than the Dane was at hand—the Northman, disciplined 
by five centuries of continental warfare, who had become first 
Norman and was now becoming English. He had learned to 
build stone castles in France. It went hard with the country 
that was once dotted with these impregnable fortresses from 
which horsemen, completely clad in mail, could issue at any 
time to overawe a whole country. The Saxon had submitted 
to them and had girdled England with the moated keeps of 
his new lords. There the conquest was completed within four 
or five years. In Ireland it was hardly complete in five cen- 
turies. 

The Irish tried the edges of their axes and spears on the 
Norman mail. They found it desperate work, and the native, 
whose dislike of body armor made him willing to fight in a 
linen shirt, had at last to admit that he was no match for 
horsemen armed in proof. King Henry’s knights received the 
submission of those Irish chiefs that his men fought and con- 
quered. The others paid no heed to the English King or his 
men. Though newcomers were tolerated, as the Danes had 
been—a hard necessity—the hope survived that a united 
Ireland would presently cast them out. Thus for centuries 
following that first landing, the tide of conquest ebbed and 
flowed. The assimilative power of the native life closed 
around the invaders. England was far away from them— 
farther in days’ journeyings than America is today. The chil- 
dren of the settlers necessarily learned to speak Irish from 
their native nurses and playmates, and the second generation 
were likely to be hunting or hawking or playing chess in Irish, 
taking a full share in the life of the rough, but attractive, land 
they had come to conquer. 

Sober statesmanship across the Channel was horrified at 
this. The Crown had the title to Ireland, but the title had little 
reality. The King’s Writ did not run in most of the country, 
while the people carried on their affairs according to the 
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ancient communal laws. Only a small district around Dublin, 
called the Pale, was permanently secure, and even this on 
occasion was raided by the wild Irish. Ireland was not civil- 
ized by this conquest. Rather it was de-civilized. A foreign 
chaos was superimposed on the native disorders. 

So matters stood until those struggles that history calls the 
Wars of Religion changed the map of Europe. Then a new 
bitterness came to Ireland. King William III. completed a real 
military conquest of the whole island in 1691.- The economic 
base was cut from under the tribal system of landholding by 
enormous confiscations. The native Irish by the hundred 
thousands were dispossessed. They could only return to their 
homes as despised tenants. Hundreds of thousands had been 
slain, deported to the West Indies on slave ships or driven to 
the wild lands of Connaught to pick up a wretched living from 
lonely glens and barren hills. This was the foundation of 
the modern Irish problem. Ireland could, to a certain degree, 
assimilate the Normans who were few in numbers and held 
the same Catholic faith as the natives. She could not assimi- 
late the enormous disciplined armies of land-hungry soldiers, 
lawyers and parsons which Protestant England flung upon 
her now. 

The Gaelic communal land system was thus destroyed, but 
the Gaelic culture and tradition survived among the people. 
Ireland was conquered in a military sense, but the great mass 
of the people still spoke Irish and the conquerors were further 
away than they had ever been from a meeting with the will 
of the natives. Also the peasant had a new passion in addition 
to old grievances. He wanted his land back. 

The Protestant aristocracy, to whose ruling the country 
was now entrusted, created in Dublin a Parliament in which a 
working majority of the seats were carried in the pockets of a 
few great Protestant families. The Irish, who were five-sixths 
of the country, were Catholics and, therefore, totally unrepre- 
sented. The status of the native Irishman was defined by the 
Penal Laws which Burke has called “a machine of wise and 
elaborate contrivance; and as well fitted for the oppression, 
impoverishment and degradation of a people, and the debase- 
ment in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from 
the perverted ingenuity of man.”* 

Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 1792. 
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It was from such a Parliament that Pitt bought for cash 
the majority he needed for the Act of Union in 1800—an Act 
which merely removed the political scene from Dublin to 
London, leaving the Catholic Irish five-sixths in their inferior 
status as before, and leaving the land question untouched. 
The condition of Ireland between the conquest of William III. 
and its Union with England was so deplorable that Green, in 
his History of the English People, says: “The history of Ireland 
from its conquest by William III. up to this time, is one which 
no Englishman can recall without shame. Since the surrender 
of Limerick every Catholic Irishman, and there were five 
Catholics to every Protestant, had been treated as a stranger 
and a foreigner in his own country. . . in other words, the 
immense majority of the people of Ireland were simply hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Protestant masters, who 
still looked upon themselves as mere settlers, who boasted of 
their Scotch or English extraction, and who regarded the name 
of ‘Irishman’ as an insult.” 

As to the methods by which the Union was brought about, 
Green says: “The assent of the Irish Parliament was bought 
with a million in money and with a liberal distribution of 
pensions and peerages to its members.” 

It was, perhaps, a century and a half before this time 
that a hero landed in Ireland whose influence was bound to 
outweigh all the achievements of legendary chiefs and kings. 
The Potato was that hero. Modern history is increasingly 
concerned, with the profound, but generally unnoted, influence 
on human affairs of economic and geographic factors. The 
Spaniards are believed to have discovered the potato in cul- 
tivation in the Andes, and we may be sure that to them it was 
just one more vegetable. Gold was the thing worth seeking. 
What would they think if they could know that the value of a 
single season’s potato crop in the United States is greater than 
the worth of all the gold taken from all the mines of Spanish 
America since the discovery? 

The Irish peasantry, their best lands taken from them by 
the Confiscations, or what they retained burdened by enormous 
rents, found the potato a godsend. They could live off pota- 
toes while selling grains, dairy products and meats to earn the 
money due the landlord for rent, while, perhaps, investing a 
wee bit for improvements. Between 1801 and 1841 Ireland’s 
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population increased from 5,395,456 to 8,175,124. The popula- 
tion of Scotland increased in even greater proportion. Both 
countries were sharing in the growth made possible by the in- 
dustrial revolution that had come to pass through the intro- 
duction of machinery on a great scale. But since the Irish 
peasant depended almost exclusively on the potato for his food, 
when this crop failed, the country was smitten by the most 
awful famine of modern times in Europe. Francis Hackett, 
in his Ireland, says: “Experts had predicted the Famine. It 
had been foreseen; it had even been reckoned inevitable.” 
The Government, however, with fatal ineptitude, failed to 
make adequate provision for the coming hunger. Between 
1845 and 1849, 729,033 people died of starvation, and yet during 
the same period Britain allowed the export out of Ireland of 
572,485 head of cattle, 839,118 sheep, 699,021 pigs, 2,532,839 
quarters of oats, 1,821,091 hundredweights of oatmeal, 455,256 
quarters of wheat, 1,494,852 hundredweights of wheat meal. 

After the famine came the Great Exodus, the like of which 
Europe had not seen in centuries. While every other Euro- 
pean country gained in population, fertile Ireland lost nearly 
1,000,000 people in sixty years. English liberal thinkers have 
always contended that a government in the interest of Ireland 
would have forestalled such a national disaster. In a series of 
articles written for the Daily Mail and the Morning Post in 
1907, Sidney Brooks, an English publicist, wrote: “And the 
failure still continues unbroken. What indictment of British 
rule could be more damning than that preferred by the emi- 
gration figures. In sixty years the population of Ireland has 
fallen by all but 4,000,000, and the drain goes on unceasingly.” 

The Famine broke the back of the tenacious Gaelic-speak- 
ing culture. Poets, singers, harpists, and old people of all 
sorts, who were the repositories of the ancient wisdom, per- 
ished by the thousands of starvation and fever. With their 
dying passed the musical speech of the Gael—the speech that 
the Roman legions first heard from the lips of the proud war- 
riors in Gaul, and which was once spoken over nearly all of 
Europe. It passed from the last large area which it held in 
modern Europe. It was to return again, painfully learned, in 
later years, with the revival of nationality by the Gaelic 
League and Sinn Fein. 

After the famine came the Land Agitation, which finally 
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led to the passing of the Land Bills. At a cost of £185,000,000 
the peasants were to buy out the landlords. A good part 
of this sum has been paid by now, and tenant farming is 
rapidly passing. Vz victis!/ Ireland, having paid all the costs 
of conquest, is now buying out the conquerors’ descendants! 

The condition in which the receding tide of conquest 
_leaves Ireland cannot be more vividly stated than in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


Population Per Square Mile 
BRI —HEEE vcccesctvccces 4,390,219 135 
Scotland—1911 ............. 4,760,904 160 


Ireland’s share of defectives is the highest of the three 
kingdoms: 


Ireland Scotland 
EE: MED oc ecclintcbeweas 24,394 18,636 
Se CUE aca tveecndcaedaas 4,263 3,253 


The poverty of Ireland, as compared with Scotland, is 
illustrated below: 


Ireland Scotland 
Income Tax (1915) ...... £ 2,182,000 £ 1,326,000 
Gross Income (1913)— 
DE Giaxcacacna wa we 5,419,000 21,202,000 
OO ae eee ee 9,699,000 5,713,000 


Railway Receipts (1913).. 4,902,000 14,900,000 
Postoffice Savings (1913).. 13,161,895 8,008,985 
Trustee Savings (1913)... 2,652,018 20,114,443 


The government of Ireland is enormously expensive, 
judged even by American standards. With a population of 
4,300,000 the country has to support a Lord Lieutenant, who 
with his household receives an appropriation of £45,000 per 
year. The Lord Chancellor receives £6,000 per year, the Lord 
Chief Justice £5,000, the Lord Justices £4,000 each, the Jus- 
tices £3,500, Judicial Commissioners of the Land Commission 
£3,500 and £3,000. The Royal Irish Constabulary, which has 
no parallel in England, Scotland or Wales, accounts for £1,500,- 
000 per year. “The Constabulary,” says a Permanent Under 
Secretary for Ireland, “is really an imperial force. It is a 
semi-military force and it may be almost considered as an 
army of occupation rather than as a police force.” The people 
of Ireland do not appoint this force nor have they any say as 
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to its discipline or disposal. It is a permanent army of con- 
quest. 

Ireland’s Ulster problem is similar to the problem of the 
revolting American Colonies in 1776. The Continental Con- 
gress had to face the fact that virtually the entire official class 
were loyalists. It is estimated by Tyler, in his Literary History 
of the American Revolution, that one-third of the people of the, 
Colonies were loyal to England, and that before the war was 
over 2,000,000 loyalists had gone into exile or died. It is a sin- 
gular fact, however, that Ulster has twice organized for armed 
revolt during the modern history of Ireland—once during the 
war with the American Colonies when the people of Ulster led 
Ireland in arming a force of 100,000 volunteers, and wrested 
from Parliament the legislative independence of Ireland. The 
second time was during the period between 1911 and 1914 
when the Imperial Parliament at Westminster was preparing 
to pass the Home Rule Bill. Ulster, under the leadership of 
Sir Edward Carson, a Dublin lawyer, prepared to resist this 
legislation by force of arms. There was a brisk trade in arms 
with Germany in those exciting days. 

Captain Craig, an Ulster Unionist M. P., wrote to the 
Morning Post, London, January 9, 1911: 


There is a spirit spreading abroad which I can testify to 
from my personal knowledge that Germany and the Ger- 
man Empire would be preferred to the rule of John Red- 
mond, Patrick Ford and the Molly Maguires. 


The Irish Churchman (Protestant), in its November 14, 
1913, issue, printed the following: 


It may not be known to the rank and file of Unionists 
that we have the offer of aid from a powerful Continental 
Monarch, who, if Home Rule is forced on the Protestants of 
Ireland, is prepared to send an army sufficient to release 
England from any further trouble in Ireland, by attaching 
it to his dominion, believing as he does that if our King 
breaks his coronation oath by signing the Home Rule Bill, 
he will by so doing have forfeited his claim to rule Ireland. 
And should our King sign the Home Rule Bill, the Prot- 
estants of Ireland will welcome this continental deliverer 
as their forefathers under similar circumstances did once 
before. 
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Major Crawford, a prominent Ulsterman, said: 


If they were put out of the Union . . . he would infinitely 
prefer to change his allegiance right over to the Emperor of 
Germany or any one else who had got a proper and stable 
government. 


On September 24, 1913, a Provisional Government was 
formed in Ulster. Volunteers were enrolled and a completely 
equipped army, supposed to number 100,000, was built up. Sir 
Edward Carson said: 


In the event of this proposed parliament being thrust 
upon us, we solemnly pledge ourselves not to recognize its 
authority. I do not care twopence whether it is treason or 
not! 


On March 14, 1914, General Gough and fifty-seven officers 
resigned from the British forces. They had been ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness for disarming Ulster. Their resig- 
nations were not accepted, but there was no move made against 
Ulster. 

On April 6, 1914, the Home Rule Bill passed its second 
reading. On April 24th 35,000 rifles and 300,000 cartridges, 
bought in Hamburg, were landed at an Ulster port and dis- 
tributed to 12,000 men. Then southern Ireland, believing the 
Government incapable of protecting Home Rule, began to arm. 
Also James Larkin, the Dublin Labor Leader, and James Con- 
nolly, his associate, created the Citizen Army, a labor organiza- 
tion, which drilled to protect the status of the Dublin workers. 
Thus, in the summer of 1914, there were five armed forces in 
Ireland, as follows: The Ulster Volunteers; The Irish Volun- 
teers; The Citizen Army; The Royal Irish Constabulary; The 
British Regulars. 

Is it any wonder that the German military authorities be- 
lieved in the civil war that seemed imminent in the British 
Isles? The summer of 1914, which found Ireland an armed 
camp, passed in a long foreboding until that day when the 
Great War burst on the world. When England declared war 
Redmond offered the southern volunteers to the Allied cause. 
He offered a blank check which the Government was to fill, 
in the proportion that it won the confidence of Ireland. Red- 
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mond believed that the Home Rule Act should be at once put 
into operation, placing Ireland by England’s side as a willing 
volunteer. This was not done, and in the recruiting campaign 
which followed there were blunders. Old suspicions flared 
up. “At the most critical period of the War,” declared Lloyd 
George, “some stupidities, which at times looked almost like 
malignance, were perpetrated in Ireland and were beyond 
belief. It is very difficult to recover a lost opportunity of that 
kind where national susceptibilities have been offended and 
original enthusiasm killed.” Recruiting, which had begun 
auspiciously for the British, died down in south Ireland after 
a year or so. 

Sinn Fein, which had sprung up as a cultural movement 
designed to secure independence within the Empire, developed 
into a militant force, and a union of its energies with those of 
the Citizen Army precipitated the Rebellion of 1916 in Dublin, 
but the republic which it proclaimed was quickly suppressed. 
The ideals of Sinn Fein, however, were such as to touch the 
imagination of Ireland, and the country outside six counties in 
Ulster has within the past few years organized an immense na- 
tionalistic conspiracy to replace the British movement by a 
free and sovereign Irish state. The sentiment for a republic 
was revealed by the following figures from the General Election 
of December, 1918, when the question of a republic was the 
issue before the people: Constituencies won: Sinn Fein, 73; 
Nationalist, 6; Unionist, 26. Total votes cast: Sinn Fein, 971,- 
945; Nationalist, 235,306; Unionist, 308,713. 

The Nationalist Party was thus almost wiped out in favor 
of the Sinn Fein—or, to put it more precisely, the ideal of a 
republic had displaced the ideal of a limited self-determination 
within the Empire. In this election the half of Ulster, in area, 
was captured by Sinn Fein or Nationalist, leaving six counties 
or parts of counties standing pat for Union. 

In 1919 and 1920 armed forces of Sinn Feiners began to 
drive the Royal Irish Constabulary from their barracks all 
over southern Ireland. As the police retired to the big towns, 
their former barracks were burned and the arms found, con- 
fiscated. By summer of 1920 a large area of Ireland had 
passed from under the English law and was being adminis- 
tered by Sinn Fein courts and police. It was then that the 
English Government began to recruit a body of auxiliary 
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police, men who were said to be paid the high wage of a pound 
per day for the desperate work of reconquering the areas lost 
to the Crown. These are the Black and Tans, so called because 
of a peculiarity of their uniform. The resistance of the Sinn 
Fein Volunteers to these Black and Tans brought about the 
burnings of villages, towns and cities, as well as the destruction 
of manufacturing plants and coéperative creameries as re- 
prisals for the losses of the auxiliary police. In the struggle 
between these two armed bodies of desperate men there is 
danger that Ireland will be reduced to a desert, her towns 
burned, her manufacturing establishments and creameries 
destroyed by reckless mercenaries, her people driven from the 
ways of peaceful production to the business of killing and pil- 
lage. 

Recent developments in Ireland have only intensified the 
passion of her people for self-determination. The whole 
world is now applauding the little nation that can offer such 
magnificent resistance to an all-powerful oppressor. The roll 
of national heroes grows longer week by week. America 
is impressed by the proportion of educated men—poets, teach- 
ers, professors, who have suffered the ultimate penalty for the 
sake of their country. The latest official murder has struck 
down the mayor of Limerick—brutally slain in the presence 
of his wife, at night, at a time when the English-enforced Cur- 
few prevented aid from reaching him. These are deeds 
that make the sensitive Englishman hang his head in 
shame. But no shame can penetrate the pitiless brutality of 
the Imperial Parliament which on every occasion votes over- 
whelming confidence in the Government which is now respon- 
sible for a programme of sheer bloody terror without parallel 
since the days of ’98. 

An English member of the Peace Council, John Maynard 
Keynes (who has since written an illuminating book, The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace), describes the members 
of the present Parliament as a set of hard-faced men who 
look as if they had made the most they could out of the War— 
and surely their ferocious attitude toward Ireland justifies him 
in this judgment penned nearly two years ago. Unless the 
majority of Englishmen realize that the world is judging them 
by Ireland, unless some means is found of healing the flow of 
blood there, of stopping the blind brutality of the mercenary 
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troops, the reputation of England will be fatally impaired 
throughout the world. In the last analysis the English system 
of Empire depends on a certain prestige, ‘a belief that even if 
the system is bad, it is better than other systems. But how 
long will Englishmen be able to sustain that tradition when 
the news from Ireland goes into all the market places of the 
East, when the brown men learn that there is insurrection at 
home and that the Prime Minister is barricaded behind sand- 
bags and barbed wire? 

When will England learn that Freedom cannot be sup- 
pressed in Ireland or elsewhere today after the methods of 
the eighteenth century. The great instrumentalities of the 
telegraph, the wireless, the printing-press and popular educa- 
tion have made it impossible to commit political crimes with- 
out exposure. There could be no such thing as a partition 
of Poland today by even so formidable a trio of monarchs as 
once committed that crime. There can be no partition of 
Ireland in any real sense. The hard-faced Parliament and 
the facile Prime Minister have these things to learn. Mean- 
while on a high stage, in view of the whole world, in the cold 
and pitiless publicity of a hostile press, England is playing 
the tragic and brutal réle of policeman and jailer of those who 
dare assert their right to the liberties that half a million Eng- 
lishmen have died for. This contradiction is too great for 
nature to sustain; it is too great for the Empire to sustain. 
Thus Ireland is for today the test of the reality of the English 
claim to an enduring and humane civilization. Judged by that 
test the reality is not there. England, as represented by her 
Government, is neither civilized nor humane. 

Let us hope that before it is too late, there will be a change 
of heart, a change of policies and that Ireland will walk the 
path of freedom and self-determination, a sister nation with 
England. Then we may hope to witness once more a revival 
of that ancient Gaelic spirit which has done so much for 
Europe, and which has kept alive, even through the arid years 
of modern material civilization, somewhat of the ancient feel- 
ing of reverence for nature and of respect for human 
freedom. 




















THE COIGN OF VANTAGE. 


BY L. WHEATON. 


Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 
—Macbeth, Act I., Scene 6. 


BMATEVER excellence may be in purely academic 
criticism, it is not rash to say that only the Cath- 
olic can penetrate the innermost meaning of liter- 
ature, can pluck out the heart of the mystery of art, 

} or can interpret history truly,’ because to know 

Christ in the Breaking of Bread is to have power to discern 
all things in relation to Life. If it should be found that we who 
have so much to give, give so little, that we do not exploit our 
own capacities, that a portion of the Catholic world is 
still mentally narrowed to eighteenth century conditions, then 
that state of things must seriously hamper the education of 
those eager young minds which find themselves far more at 
home in their own century and atmosphere. 

These are they whose faith is so often shaken in the first 
agonizing encounter with modern intellectual difficulties. The 
unimaginative girl of “common sense” (and such sense is 
only common after all) is easily provided for and safeguarded 
in the sphere of social work and general usefulness; but the 
girl of keener intelligence, whose interests and pleasures are 
intellectual and artistic, this more valuable yet more vulner- 
able product of modern civilization, is too often unprepared 
for the disintegrations of sensible faith, possibly occurring 


*This paper was written some months before Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s admirable 
articles on the teaching of history appeared in the Tablet of September 18th and 25th, 
1920. 
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under the influence of attractive non-Catholic social inter- 
course and the abundance of rationalistic literature to be found 
in any library. It is true of all life that only by exercise can 
it be kept healthy. A law-abiding attitude towards the com- 
mandments of God and the Church is a necessary condition of 
our Catholic existence; but, to certain types of mind, a right 
reasonableness should be opposed to wrong rationalism; il- 
lumination is needed as well as information—a lighting up of 
dry facts. 

The intellect clamors for its own uses along the line 
of clearer vision, for a more vivid realization of what the soul 
owns and believes, for the “sense of something far more deeply 
interfused” than the bare formularies of religion. The grow- 
ing girl is pining to get into the light from the shades of her 
prison-house; to discover the relation of the splendid human- 
ity which she feels to be her own, and recognizes in those she 
loves best, to that supernatural life which is so glibly talked 
about and left so unillustrated; and she speechlessly appeals 
to us to dig again the wells the Philistines have filled. She 
already knows about the Way and the Truth and the Life from 
the study of the Gospel; but this most inviting and interesting 
part of her syllabus is only too anxiously connected with the 
ensuing examination and seems to be correlated to little else 
in her education. She knows so much more about Our Lord 
than she knows Him. This defect, which again is an outcome 
of our conventional eighteenth century Catholicity, should be 
met and dealt with, as far as may be, by the teacher of litera- 
ture. She holds the important field of first impressions. These 
impressions must be true and, let us use the magic word, prac- 
tical; for it must be owned that sensible as we are in relation 
to matters that pertain to time and the things that belong to it, 
we are most unpractical in that important part of education 
which bears strictly on eternity. If we can secure the mental 
confidence of our pupils, not only during the period of un- 
awakened youth, but for those later unprotected years which 
follow, then we are, in the deepest sense, successful. That was 
a happy moment in a nun’s life when she read from the letter 
of an old girl: “Thank you above all for making me love those 
two best things: St. John’s Gospel and Poetry.” 

Yet it is in the teaching of literature that there have been 
many most manifest failures. Lord Byron wrote in a letter to 
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a friend who expostulated with him for sending Allegra to a 
convent: 


It has always appeared to me that the moral defect in 
Italy does not proceed from a conventual education, because, 
to my certain knowledge, they come out of their convents 
innocent even to ignorance of moral evil; but to the state of 
society into which they are plunged on coming out of them. 
It is like educating an infant on a mountain top, and then 
taking him to the sea and desiring him to swim. 


The absence of all sense of humor in this solemn (and not 
particularly grammatical) estimate from the greatest satirist 
of his age, is only perhaps less obvious than the lack of humor 
in quoting it! Yet, with that curious sanity of judgment which 
Byron shows in detached moments, he has stated the case, not 
so much for the morality of our time as for its mentality. 
The exigencies of the War and of later social conditions, 
the swift march of the feministic movement and all that goes 
with it, have schooled the present-day girl to know and ward 
off the perils to which her active share in external work ex- 
poses her; she may or may not have lost much of what was 
called her “bloom,” and with it, something of her charm, but 
she is quite able to take care of herself if she chooses. The 
thoughtful, book-loving girl, however, is indeed too often 
brought from her mountain height, thrown into the sea, and 
told to swim. What can be done to prevent the young misery 
which so soon encompasses these unseasoned minds? Cannot 
we introduce a mental swimming-course into our mountain 
system of education? Such exercise, carefully conducted by 
the guardians of these cloistered heights (and they must be 
good swimmers themselves or they cannot know the art) 
will ensure a certain mental experience which may anticipate 
the first shocks of later surprises and frustrate their effects. 
This cannot be achieved by impossible scrutiny of the army 
of negations that makes up the infidel creed (for, by a sort of 
paradox, denial of faith becomes faith in denial), but by a 
vivid presentment of the- great Affirmations of Life, so that 
these precious souls may feel and know the Realities so vitally 
and profoundly, that the spaces of the mind and imagination 
are already filled with substantial Truth and Beauty before 
the negations can force an entrance. To quote from an illum- 
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inating article? in The Dublin Review on the most affirmative 
of modern poets: “Affirmation is the health of life.” The 
fault of the unpreparedness that leads only too often to a fail- 
ure in affirmation, lies less in the teaching of doctrine than in 
the teaching of literature, which is, after all, truth in terms of 
art, thought in relation to life—and life is what matters. A girl 
will listen to her religious instruction with a kind of detached 
attention that divides the Sunday from the week. She is inter- 
ested, reverent, but is unconsciously pigeon-holing this half- 
hour as a thing apart from the rest of her day. This is the 
ultimate result of that spirit of the Reformation, of Puritanism, 
which we have noted as still influencing our Catholic attitudes. 
It is the special province of the teacher of literature to break 
down the artificial barrier and bring religion and life into 
their normal conjunction. Her lesson must come out of the 
light and warmth and vision of her own heart or it will be 
mere moralizing. To point the moral and adorn the tale is 
to defeat the lesson’s own ends. The correlative method (in- 
stinct is a better word) should belong to the earlier years of 
a child’s education. Familiarity with stories of pagan myths 
will help to preclude the unnatural Protestant ideal, so para- 
lyzing to a living sense of art and beauty and life in its affirma- 
tive aspects. Father Martindale’s Goddess of Ghosts and some 
of the lovely chapters of In God’s Nursery can be made to older 
girls a liberal education, and a mental emancipation of a most 
Catholic character. 

The naturally or traditionally pious girl may not need this 
appeal, she has her own beautiful gift; but to one in whose 
veins flow the diluted currents from a soul-starved ancestry, 
who needs every intellectual, as well as supernatural, help 
to keep her heart and her faith happy, whose imagination 
is alert and responsive: to her—and she is the type of 
thousands—the right approach to literature, especially 
to English literature, is of paramount importance. This is 
where, above all, we must be practical in the widest and 
deepest sense of the word. I once attended a lecture given in 
a great English university by a woman whose profession was 
literature, but whose cult was Theosophy. In this particular 
university, as perhaps in any other, it is bad form to introduce 
religious or even spiritual points of view in the strictly aca- 
*“Coventry Patmore,” by Osbert Burdett, October, 1919. 
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demic lecture, and anything like Catholic insinuation, even in 
ordinary conversation, is proscribed. I, therefore, concluded 
that this lady was breaking bounds, when, in a lecture on 
Matthew Arnold, she gave us to understand that as he was in- 
tellectually and spiritually superior to “nous autres” (there 
were present three nuns and several Catholic girls) his ideas 
were not to be ignored. She made this so significant that we 
were obviously snubbed. “If only,” she said regretfully, “he 
had lived into our time he would have found what he wanted.” 
This would seem to be the Theosophy of the twentieth century. 
She proceeded to read, slowly and solemnly, “Obermann Once 
More,” closing the book, without comment, at 


And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


It was sententious in spite of the assumed detachment of voice 
and manner. Still, I glanced uneasily round the room. One of 
the French nuns, I noticed earlier in the hour, had put down 
her pen indignantly and refused to take any more notes; the 
“Syrian stars” caused her to turn and give me a look of blaz- 
ing, affirmative Breton wrath. The attitude of our girls, too, 
was disapproving; yet, I wondered whether the destructive, 
though weak, appeal had not done some harm. The student 
who sat next to me exclaimed enthusiastically: “Isn’t Miss —— 
adorable? She lectures so charmingly.” I replied that she 
was certainly fluent, but I thought she did not altogether 
understand some important aspects of her subject, and that it 
seemed to me bad taste to introduce her religious ideas into a 
lecture. “Oh, but Matthew Arnold is her strong point, 
you know—isn’t he fascinating? so cold and so classical?” 
She was a sweet young creature, and I hardly think she took it 
very seriously. “Dr. C—— calls him a ‘sentimental chap,’ and I 
think he is right,” I replied unconcernedly as we separated. 
There is a rather interesting sequel to this little conversation, 
too long for insertion here, but I realized vividly by that morn- 
ing’s experience that it is for us to be first in the field and to 
give the true interpretation and the right impression before 
such an episode could have the chance of dimming, even for 
a miserable moment, the shining contentment of a young girl’s 
faith. It has been a real advantage that such a book as Mat- 
thew Arnold’s second series of Essays in Criticism has been 
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set for Oxford Higher Local English of 1920. The chapters on 
“The Study of Poetry,” on “Amiel” and “Tolstoi” force the 
Catholic teacher to offer something real and affirmative in 
place of such propositions as these: 


“The future of poetry is immense . . . There is not a 
creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which 
is not shown to be questionable, not a received tradition 
which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion has ma- 
terialized itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has 
attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is failing 
it. But for poetry, the idea is everything; the rest is a 
world of illusion ...” The best poetry will be found to 
have a power of forming, sustaining, and delighting us as 
nothing else can. 


So much of this entire essay is true that the false part carries 
greater weight. I think that a determined encounter with this 
particular author can be made an excellent seasoning of the 
young mind, as well as an education to the teacher; for he is 
often right in his perceptions; and his fastidiousness, his love 
of excellence, his high and true estimate of the immense im- 
portance of poetry, will help us to perceive and to slay the 
Philistine who has made himself far too much at home within 
our own gates. Poetry is important. I am convinced more 
and more that a love of it will keep our intellectual girls happy 
and interested and informed in a more vital sense than can the 
study of any secular subject. For Poetry is not secular; it 
belongs to regions of inspiration and the exclusiveness of God’s 
individual gifts. 

It need not be difficult to emphasize what is true and what 
is false in the writer we have been discussing. The message 
of his prose has a definite value as far as his high standard of 
art and criticism is concerned, but his poetic message never 
gets beyond the doubtful comfort of “Calm’s not life’s crown, 
though calm is well.” Seated on the brow of the hill that rises 
beyond Ferry Hinksey and commands one of the loveliest 
views of Oxford, one naturally reads Thyrsis, looks down upon 
the dreaming spires and falls under that spell of aching sweet- 
ness and regret—of that sense of the past which clings to the 
gray walls like their own ivy. But because it is a spell, the 
thoughtful gazer peers into its meaning to discover the secret 
of its loyely unreality. The soft haze resting cloud-like over 
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the “adorable dreamer” is like a veil over a beautiful face, 
enhancing rather than hiding its charm; yet one’s healthier 
instinct is to question this very charm as an illusion, and with 
clearness of vision to see it as it is. 

Twilight and evening-star have their lure, but life and 
growth belong to the day and the unmitigated sunshine. The 
clear azure of perfect Truth, the definiteness of Light, the per- 
sistent emphasis of the present, with its practical spiritual ob- 
ligations, may not have, in a human way, the subtle fascina- 
tion of the dreaminess of things; but one is manifestly glamour, 
the other belongs to reality. Oxford, as she is, embodies all 
that is best and most attractive in Protestant and Agnostic 
England. The delicate half-tones of half-truths, the brooding 
mists, the fine incompleteness of her later meaning and mes- 
sage—all the haunting delight of the gloaming—all this must 
have been hard to relinquish for those whose vision and con- 
science beckoned them to the Faith from whose high noon of 
truth Oxford drew her first life. One who knew her as per- 
haps none other has known her, who felt the seductiveness of 
her thrall, has written in the bitter sweetness of his memory 
of her as the embodiment of that Via Media which had kept 
him far from home: 


O mother of saints! O school of the wise! O nurse of 
the heroic, of whom went forth, in whom have dwelt 
memorable names of old to spread the truth abroad, or to 
cherish and illustrate it at home! O thou, from whom sur- 
rounding nations lit their lamps! O virgin of Israel! where- 
fore dost thou sit on the ground and keep silence, like one 
of the foolish women who were without oil on the coming 
of the Bridegroom? 

“Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down; Sharon is like a 
wilderness, and Bashan and Carmel shake off their fruits.” 
. . « O my mother, whence is this unto thee that thou hast 
good things poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and 
bearest children, yet darest not own them? Why hast thou 
not the skill to use their services, nor the heart to rejoice 
in their love? How is it that whatever is generous in pur- 
pose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy flower and thy 
promise, falls from thy bosom and finds no home within 
thine arms? . . . Thine own offspring, . . . who love thee 
and would toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as 
though a portent, or thou dost loathe as an offence; at best 
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thou dost but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy 
patience, self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of them as 
easily as thou mayest. Thou makest them “stand all the 
day idle” as the very condition of thy bearing with them. 


This passionately tender indictment stands over against the 
mild apostrophe of the apostle of culture as a living voice in 
contrast with a delicate echo: 


Beautiful City! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by 
the fierce intellectual life of our century, so-serene! 

“There are our young barbarians, all at play!” And yet, 
steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last 
enchantment of the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, 
by her ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the 
true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection—to beauty, 
in a word, which is only truth seen from another side? .. . 
Adorable dreamer, whose heart bas been so romantic! Who 
hast given thyself so prodigally, given thyself to sides and 
to heroes not mine, only never to the Philistines: home of 
lost causes and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties! what example could ever so inspire 
us to keep down the Philistine in ourselves? . . . Appari- 
tions of a day, what is our puny warfare compared with the 
warfare which this queen of romance has been waging 
against them for centuries, and will wage after we are gone? 


With the iteration peculiar to him the apostle of culture 
rings the changes on the hateful word and beats his insistent 
message out in a mournful message all his own. In a small 
octagonal room of the oldest house in Oxford a quiet warfare 
for Truth in its literary and historic aspects is being waged by 
sons of the University who are of the ancient Faith. The lec- 
tures delivered in the “Octagon” are an evidence that the heart 
of the original Oxford still beats true in secret. 

For there are Philistines and Philistines, and there is a 
deeper culture of Sweetness and Light than that which belongs 
to the circumscribed realm of human art and intelligence. 
The poet of the “wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old world 
pain” never moved out of the gloaming of his own mild, pes- 
simistic sentiment. That other son of Oxford, who had scented 
afar the fragrance of life, because he longed and prayed for 
its fullness, determined at no matter what heart-aching cost, 
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to tear himself from the twilight spell, and to live in the vulgar 
radiance of the noonday sun which alone gives fruitfulness. 
“Dover Beach” and “Lead, Kindly Light!” are both poems 
written in the dark, yet one leads to that terrible portal over 
which is inscribed, 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate, 


while the other guides us out of the dark wood “to see again 
the stars.” 

It may be by some such sharp contrasts as these that the 
girl of imagination and deeper feelings can be stirred to some 
vision of her own, and a first impression made that at least 
tends to be constructive. 

It might not be out of place to quote here some passages 
from the letter of a nun, who after a long sojourn in England, 
returned to the United States: “There is a noticeable increase 
in the manifestations of Catholicity since 1907. Then it was 
becoming more and more conspicuous and important; now it is 
popular and powerful. I discovered this while I was waiting 
in the Custom House dock for inquisition and judgment. I 
was not long left in suspense. A gold-braided official took me 
respectfully under his wing and, in an unmistakably Celtic 
accent, promised me he would ‘see me through it all.’ I was 
passed from one to the other of a succession of Catholic 
officials while my weary fellow passengers gazed at me in my 
lightning progress with eyes of envy. By a miracle of in- 
genuity one of my religious sisters passed through the barrier 
and I was companioned in my difficulties, if such they could 
be called now that the Communion of Saints was so helpfully 
illustrated. The only delay was caused by the question of 
my ‘residence’ as I had been in England twelve years. ‘Well, 
indeed then, Sister dear,’ said my chief protector, ‘it’s hard to 
tell what you’re a resident of at all. Come here, Mr. ——, 
and tell Sister what she’s a resident of and get her paper 
signed, quick now.’ 

“Another plenipotentiary conducted me past that long line 
of wistful passengers to.some holy of holies on the other side 
of the barrier. All inspection ceased while mine proceeded 
under the auspices of the presiding genius (also of the one 
true Church) and the mystery of my residence was solved— 
how, I never knew—my first aid-de-camp had by some sleight 
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of hand produced the supreme master of my fate who merely 
chalked my luggage with a magic mark and never examined 
anything. ‘Father of Our Fathers, Holy Faith,’ I murmured to 
my companion: the place was full of it and, as an ardent 
porter seized upon and bore off my effects, the words which I 
had been deniolishing with my class last term beat upon my 
memory with a sort of ironic iteration: 

‘Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in.’ 

“The gay affirmative whistle of our co-religionist, the 
porter, announced a taxi which he disentangled from a laby- 
rinth of vehicles, while tired eyes from the still long queue 
looked with envy on our luck. ‘Now, then, Sister dear, you’re 
all right... My preux chevalier had indeed seen me through, 
and all because, though personally unknown, I wore the 
religious habit. 

‘The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 


But now I only hear 
Its melancholy long-withdrawing roar.’ 


The sturdy whistle was finishing in the distance its interrupted 

tune. I am sure that man had made his Easter duty and kept 

to his Sunday Mass, and perhaps much more. At any rate, 

I felt the convincing affirmation of that rich Irish brogue that 

stands for a faith imperishable and divine, which, far from 
‘Retreating, to the breath 


Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world,’ 


has broken like a great tidal wave of living, fertilizing water 
upon the shores of the New World, now so largely Catholic 
from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. 

“And I waxed eloquent within myself and thought: O 
blessed land of Erin, what would the world be without you, 
after all? You are God’s missionary to the new countries of 
the globe. If you had been more comfortable, you would have 
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been less austere; if you had found a fuller natural existence, 
you might have lost your curious nearness to the supernatural; 
if you had rested in your own willfulness, you might have re- 
linquished your strange and passionate adherence to the Will 
of God; if you had been better governed, you might have 
stayed at home and would not have been driven by famine and 
hardship to carry the Faith to other lands! Where would be 
now the splendid living Catholicity of the United States, of 
English-speaking Canada, of Australia, of much of South 
Africa, if it had not been for Irish emigration? The blood of 
Spanish Franciscans and Dominicans and of French Jesuits 
had indeed first moistened the untilled soil of the Americas, 
but the solid establishment of the Church is the work of poor 
Irish toilers whose tithes from scanty livelihoods built the 
thousands of tabernacles which proclaim the life and fertility 
of their faith; wherever they go they carry the Life of the 
Sacraments, the Truth of the Gospel and the Way of the Cross. 
It was not for nothing that their Celtic speech was absorbed 
into English; that very misfortune as they now feel it to be, 
has been the means of their world-wide apostolate. And those 
who love them best and see in the perspective of history what 
they have meant to the world in their poverty and purity and 
faith, may wonder with affectionate anxiety if, in the days of 
their own will, God’s kingdom may not suffer! 

“I was not as consecutive and eloquent as this in my mus- 
ings, for our most serious thoughts jump about our mind like 
grasshoppers and I have tidied them in collecting and record- 
ing these; but is it not all obviously true? And you know that, 
cosmopolitan as I am, I haven’t a drop of Irish blood in my 
veins (more’s the pity), so I am not being patriotic.” 

And yet how lovable and precious is that sister island 
whose glorious literature might be a challenge to the statement 
that only faith is truly vital, for Irish letters lag behind her in 
variety and interest and distinction. Yet half the charm of 
modern English poetry lies in its wistfulness; the sense of loss, 
of something missed and longed for, haunts the poetry, the 
novel, the essay of the nineteenth century from Shelley onward; 
or, if not the sense of loss, the spirit of joy at some rediscovery 
as in Browning and Wordsworth. In Ireland, faith is not a 
problem to solve, but a principle to live by, and there is not 
so much to talk about. She knows Truth as clear sunshine 
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and has no sympathy with the preference for the compromise 
of day and night, with its brooding sentiment and mystery and 
indecision that make up the mental atmosphere of England's 
art and religion. 

The essential trouble between the two islands is that one 
does not recognize the supernatural superiority of the other, 
and that other scorns her for the loss of which she will not 
understand the exceeding pathos. For England did not deny 
her faith: it was, little by little, stolen from her: and she has 
kept those splendid natural qualities of truth and good will and 
self-control which distinguish her among nations. She never 
lost her soul because she kept her conscience and her religious 
sense, however grave her loss of the Life in her midst; her 
character did not deteriorate as did that of her kindred country 
—her companion in the Reformation—because in the midst of 
mistakes and muddles and irritations her essential goodness 
was not extinguished. And when the persecuted of other lands 
asked for hospitality, she generously sheltered them, to her own 
spiritual benefit, all unknowingly. But be this as it may, she 
did lose the Incarnate Presence which was practically banished 
from England by Act of Parliament. This Expression of Him- 
self, God’s Incarnate Word, could not be brought back in the 
Mass save under penalty of death to the priest. Life must live. 
The Word was forbidden to England, so she was driven to 
language, to words that belong to earth, as her expression of 
the modified life left to her. This is the secret of the richness 
and variety of her literature—that splendid modern spiritual 
literature which is her best possession and, as she stands 
religiously, the best legacy to her children. 

Bitter, indeed, is the indictment of the precocious Anglican 
lad of sixteen whose attack upon the English Public School 
System was nowhere more severe than in his reproach that 
there was no place or time for English literature in the cur- 
riculum. Alec Waugh is right when he assigns to poetry the 
cleansing and uplifting function denied to his boyhood when 
an exclusive athletic ambition and a false code of honor held 
his soul in bondage. That strange and painful book, The 
Loom of Youth, is the cry from the vexed heart of a schoolboy 
for the remedial life of the Sacraments, and for the best that 
a great poetic people has garnered of her song “to haunt, to 
startle and waylay;” to lift the mind out of the clod into the 
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star. His astonished and resentful world waited for a sequel, 
but it has not yet come. There was, however, orientation in 
the setting of a painful tale. 

As Matthew Arnold is more or less the burden of this 
paper, it might be of interest to recall to the reader his account 
of a visit to Lacordaire’s school at Soréze, where he was struck 
by the relation between masters and pupils and the presence 
of something that did not exist in the great English Public 
Schools. Not now, indeed, for the Life has gone from them, 
but the Eton of Henry VI. was full of that same Presence and 
the great critic, with his usual lack of humor, lacked also the 
corresponding sense of proportion. 

But what is our Coign of Vantage? Raphael’s famous 
fresco, called erroneously, by eighteenth century engravers, 
the “Disputa,” illustrates, I think, the answer. The fresco 
represents not a dispute, but a great truth. The monstrance 
containing the Sacred Host stands in the midst of heaven and 
earth as the Centre of the Universe. From the realization of 
that Fact proceeds all true estimate of things as they really are. 
Realization, in the words of a writer who has passed out of 
the shadows and imaginings into the Truth, “is that gift which 
enables the very few to see what they are looking at; to hear 
what they are listening to; to feel what they are touching, and 
to understand, in part, what they know”—this modern defini- 
tion is only an appropriation of Our Lord’s words on the sub- 
ject. 

Yet why should the number be limited to the very few 
when there are opportunities for the many? Is it asking too 
much, above all, of ourselves as religious teachers, since even 
the most ignorant (and oftentimes the least respectable and 
well-behaved) medizval artist could make his faith vivid upon 
his canvas? What was his possession? Why does such art 
endure and defy imitation and still impress us spiritually? 
A schoolgirl once remarked with regard to English pre- 
Raphaelite painters: “They make you want to stay on earth, 
but the Italian ones make you want to go to heaven.” A more 
complete criticism in one sentence could hardly be imagined. 
What is the secret of that ineffable something that these men 
put into their work which is so vitally convincing. The art of 
the past, its ecclesiastical architecture so obviously created 
for the Real Presence, and its greatest literature were the ex- 
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pression of the realization of the Incarnation—the central 
Fact—the burning Heart of the universe. It was not part 
of religion—it was Life—something taken for granted—always 
there, whether men were bad.or good, careless or devout; it 
was not a subjective idea, it was an objective concrete Reality, 
and the natural, subconscious awareness of this stole into all 
the work of their hands and made them give living expression 
to living facts. It is just that mental attitude in ourselves that 
alone can furnish the constructive antidote to the cheap 
destructiveness of negative art and literature; and can pro- 
duce in our children a certain right sense of values 
without formal emphasis; for youth resents religious insist- 
ence; is easily bored by enthusiasms not its own, and is restless 
under moralizing. The impression made by the classroom 
lesson should be that of the medizval canvas, a profound sense 
of the inevitable Fact unconsciously imparted by one who 
knows the Incarnate Wisdom not only in the daily act of 
union, but in the morning study of His mind, His tastes, His 
heart, which forestalls all the mental life of the day and 
directs its currents. 

This is not mere faith, nor is it piety, that separate gift 
so often denied us; it is a certain recognition of the Presence 
in our midst in a way not apart, not religious, but as the life 
we live, the air we breathe. This is not a privilege reserved 
for saints, but for everyday people like ourselves, as imperfect 
in some respects as one of the medizval artists we have been 
mentioning. This is that coign of vantage from which we have 
the right and power to look out on the world with its problems, 
its art, its misery and its beauty, its agony and its love, its 
thought and its achievement, and to weigh and value all in the 
only relation that counts. 

We are in dire need of a handbook of English literature 
from the Catholic point of view; not necessarily a formal 
chronological treatise, but an informal collection of interpre- 
tations, suggestions, hints—illuminating rather than instructive. 
If it is academic and graceful, so much the better—a sense of 
form is part of all interpretation of art; but it must be alive. 
No one writer could accomplish such a task, because no single 
mentality could compass the spirit of the different movements 
and tendencies so pronounced in our world of letters. The 
literary history of England from Milton onward is the history 
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of her soul as a nation. Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, 
except Spenser, are the outcome of the preceding centuries; 
their joie de vivre and intensity, their vital sense of the laugh- 
ter and tragedy of life, were an inheritance, not a renascence. 
These, and their Catholic forerunners may, for the present, 
be left aside for the more spiritually significant writers of the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries who illustrate the trend 
of English thought and aspiration in more modern times; al- 
though, incidentally, most teachers would be grateful for a 
Catholic annotated edition of Pope’s Essay on Man. 

There are, indeed, gems of essays and interpretations 
scattered about in chance periodicals, or as prefaces to classics. 
Some of these are too separately precious artistically to be 
included in any general collection, even if that were possible— 
but they should be made accessible in some way or other. 
Already one or two priceless volumes are available—and there 
is that treasury of facetious, but right-minded, suggestions and 
appreciations, The Victorian Age of English Literature, by G. 
K. Chesterton, who seems, by a sure instinct, to choose the 
coign of vantage for his loved mansionry, or to take even a 
momentary perch on the right jutty. 

It is for some enterprising spirit to provide for a present 
and pressing need, and one that touches very nearly the faith 
and perseverance of our most highly gifted youth. Looked 
upon in the light of a real apostolate, such service must sooner 
or later appeal to the zeal and conscience of one who will in- 
evitably succeed in doing some good and preventing some evil. 

One thing is certain, the coign of vantage is ours, and ours 
alone—and it is for us, temple-haunting martlets, guests of 
summer as we are, to utilize our vision for our precious 
charges, and from that height of delicate air to see for our- 
selves and show to them things as they really are in the Sun 
of Truth. 








THE GREY NUNS. 


BY R. F. O’CONNOR. 


=] UCH has been said and written about the great 


my, and fruitful labors of the Oblates in the vast mis- 

Ri] sion field of western and northwestern Canada; 

wl little or nothing has, hitherto, been made known 

s—— 4} to English readers of the equally great work of 

their valuable auxiliaries, the Grey Nuns. That omission has 

now been supplied.t_ This moving record of heroism and hero- 

ines is worthy of the most heroic epochs in the history of the 

Church. From personal and first-hand knowledge of their 

self-sacrificing lives, the author depicts, in a vivid narrative, 

a thrilling picture of human suffering and endurance, none the 

less human because inspired by supernatural motives, by burn- 

ing zeal for the salvation of souls and the purest charity, “the 
charity that endureth all things.” 

The writer outlines in a few pages the origin of these 
Sisters of Charity. Like all great works of this kind since 
Christianity dawned upon the world, its beginning was marked 
by poverty, simplicity, and the sign of the Cross. Its foundress 
was Madame d’Youville, a descendant of the celebrated De la 
Verandrye de Varennes, the first explorer of the Red River 
and the Assiniboine. Widowed in 1730, after an unhappy 
marriage, she desired to devote herself to the poor, the sick 
and prisoners under the guidance of a Sulpician priest, Father 
Normant de Faradon—her two sons had become priests. She 
had simply in view a small group of pious and practical co- 
workers; three formed the pusillus grex who were to expand 
into a great Order, with branches extending from the Atlantic 
to the Arctic Ocean. The foundation was laid when, on All 
Saints, 1738, they assembled in community in a rented house 
in Montreal. Their simple rule was to live in common on the 
fruit of their own exertions, and with no other bond than 
mutual charity. Charity has ever remained the distinctive note 
of the Grey Nuns, and undoubtedly they have practised it in 


1The Grey Nuns in the Far North, 1867-1917. Translated from the French of 
Father P. Duchaussois by Rev. T. Dawson, O.M.1L., Inchicore, Dublin. 
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every form to the heroic degree in the wild wastes of the great 
Northland. 

For seven consecutive years the cross of physical suffering 
lay heavily upon them. The mother of the little community 
had to keep her bed, suffering from a knee disease, brought 
on by much walking in the snow, on the way to hear Mass or 
to visit the sick. Their first house was burned in 1745. They 
were insulted, hissed, hooted and calumniated. It was said 
they gave strong drink to the Indians, and were jeered at as 
sceurs grises; the latter word meaning, in French, tipsy, as well 
as gray. Like the Divine Master, Mother d’Youville “em- 
braced the Cross, despising the shame.” When she had to de- 
cide upon a religious habit, she selected the gray color. Thus 
what was applied in derision as a mark of contempt has 
become a mark of honor and distinction. 

In 1747, they were given charge of the hospital of Ville 
Marie, then decadent. It was burned down in 1765, and one 
hundred and eighteen persons were left homeless. The found- 
ress, kneeling amid the ruins, said: “My children, let us kneel 
down and recite the Te Deum, to give thanks to God for send- 
ing us this cross;” adding, as she rose, like one inspired: “Be 
of good heart, it will never burn again”—a prophecy which 
so far has been verified. On June 15, 1775, the new 
sisterhood received the episcopal approbation of the Bishop of 
Quebec; two months later, on August 25th, they appeared in 
their parish church, wearing, for the first time, their religious 
habit. Mother d’Youville died of apoplexy on December 23, 
1771, aged seventy. On July 30, 1880, her Institute was 
solemnly and finally approved by Leo XIII, who, on March 27, 
1890, signed the formal document preparatory to the beatifica- 
tion “of this valiant woman, who was all on fire with zeal and 
charity in the service of the poor.” 

For twenty years Monseigneur Provencher, the saintly 
pioneer missioner of the Northwest and first Bishop of the Red 
River, or Saint Boniface, had sought in vain for nuns to be 
shepherdesses of the little lambs of his Indian flock. Some- 
one said to him: “Try the Grey Nuns; they never refuse.” He 
did. “When leaving the Red River,” he told the thirty-eight 
Sisters he found at the Mother House in Montreal, “I said: ‘O 
my God, You know my need of the help of nuns. Vouchsafe 
to lead my steps into some place where I can find them.’ Then 
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I set out in confidence that my prayer would be heard. Would 
any of you be willing to come to the Red River?” All volun- 
teered. The four who were chosen set out on April 24, 1844, 
reaching the Red River at Saint Boniface on June 21st after a 
continuous journey of fifty-nine days. It was the beginning 
of as arduous and trying an apostolate as was ever undertaken 
by strong men, not to speak of the hardships it imposed upon 
physically weaker women. A long journey into the Great 
Lone Land was very different then from what it is in our days 
of luxurious Pullman cars. Now the traveler is whisked by 
steam over the 2,200 miles it formerly took four months to 
traverse. 

In 1844, when the nuns journeyed 1,400 miles to the 
nascent Red River settlement, they encountered more than 
fifty rapids, eighty portages and many other impediments, 
having to pass through the territories of uncivilized, pagan 
Indian tribes, some of them, like the Sioux, very fierce, the 
only signs of civilization being crosses marking the graves 
of pioneers who had perished on their adventurous journeys. 
They had to climb mountains and pitch their tents in the midst 
of serpents. “I have embraced the Cross as my portion, and 
I mean to cling to it, even until death, in the spirit of our holy 
Rule,” wrote one of these courageous women, Sister Lagrave. 
During their first winter at Saint Boniface, the thermometer 
in the little house assigned to them registered seventy-two 
degrees below freezing point. They were marooned by a great 
flood in 1852 from April 27th to June 6th in a new house to 
which they were transferred. The water rose so high that 
they had to quit the ground floor, and Mass was said in the gal- 
lery, the chapel being flooded. In 1861 Saint Boniface was 
again flooded, and on May 13th of that year when Sister 
Valade (the superioress of the little band of nuns) died, there 
was not a single foot of dry ground to receive her mortal 
remains; Monseigneur Taché, who carried the coffin, having to 
walk and stand in water knee-deep. Notwithstanding these 
early trials, the first convent in the Northwest has since become 
a Provincialate house, with seventeen other dependent con- 
vents and two hundred and forty-four nuns. 

Until 1862 the Red River was only the threshold of a dio- 
cese which reached to the Rocky Mountains and the Polar Sea. 
In that vast expanse of 1,800,000 square miles there was but 
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one bishop, Monseigneur Taché, successor of Bishop Proven- 
cher who, dying on June 7, 1853, after thirty-five years of 
apostolic labors, thirty-one of them spent in the episcopate, 
left his coadjutor in sole charge. When he appealed to the 
Sister Superior in Montreal for Grey Nuns to look after the 
Indians and halfbreeds at the five missionary posts in the 
northern part of the. diocese, the Mother General said: “We 
are quite sure the Fathers will not see our Sisters starve; we 
ask only food and clothing.” “Sometimes,” replied the Bishop, 
“the Fathers themselves have not enough to eat.” “Well,” 
said the Reverend Mother, “in that case our Sisters, too, will 
fast, and will pray God to come to the help of both commun- 
ities.” 

Three nuns accompanied Monseigneur Grandin, who had 
been consecrated assistant Bishop, to Ile 4 la Crosse in October, 
1860; reaching it after a difficult journey of sixty-three days, 
twice escaping what seemed to be certain death. The nuns 
were huddled together in a corner of the overladen boat along 
with a squaw and her children, swarming with vermin. The 
Convent at Ile 4 la Crosse, the fruit of years of labor and self- 
sacrifice, was totally destroyed by fire at the beginning of 
March, 1867. “Nothing whatever has been spared, not even a 
handkerchief to wipe away our tears,” wrote Monseigneur 
Grandin. The new orphanage, raised in the ashes of the old, 
was undermined by a flood, and had to be abandoned. In 1905 
ten weeping Sisters departed; the Indians entreating them not 
to leave them and their children, and even trying forcibly to 
restrain them. In 1909 Bishop Pascal, O.M.I., of Prince Albert, 
wrote to the Mother General: “The other nuns who came were 
not able to stay, where your Sisters for fifty years lived under 
less favorable conditions. God Almighty seems to be telling 
us that the Grey Nuns of Montreal are, par excellence, the 
predestined missionary Sisters of the Northwest, and that they 
alone are capable of filling posts demanding such self-sacrifice. 
The Indians remain inconsolable since the nuns went.” He 
did not appeal in vain. The Grey Nuns returned to Ile a la 
Crosse, where a second convent was founded in 1917. 

Other foundations followed. At that time the country 
formed the hunting ground of the Crees, a branch of the great 
Algonquin race. They were thus described by the late Bishop 
Lafléche: “The Prairie Indians, that is, the Blackfeet, the 
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Assiniboines, the Crees, and in considerable number, the Sau- 
teux, are an abject race. I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that in them we find the very lowest type of humanity.” It was 
the work of the Grey Nuns to help Christianize and civilize 
these debased creatures. It called for the patience and faith of 
the saints to do such a work, and involved years of self- 
denying labor. 

Saint Albert, or Edmonton, now forms for the Grey Nuns 
a separate province from Saint Boniface, with seven convents 
and over one hundred nuns. They had been working for 
twenty-three years at the Red River and for six years north 
and west, when, pushing farther north in response to the 
appeal of Monseigneur Faraud, Vicar Apostolic of Athabasca- 
Mackenzie, a group of volunteers left Montreal on September 
17, 1866, for Fort Providence, past Great Slave Lake, which 
they reached on August 28, 1867. On the golden jubilee of that 
foundation, Father Grouard, who became Monseigneur Far- 
aud’s successor, said: “I said to myself, what hardihood! 
Providence! But we ought not to tempt Providence. If the 
Sisters ever arrive, how will they be able to live through our 
terrible and long winters, without bread, without anything? 
We can sometimes snare or shoot a hare or a muskrat. What 
will they do? Thus I said to myself. But the Sisters came. 
They managed to survive. And now they are keeping their 
golden jubilee at Providence! Surely Providence has watched 
over them in a most special way, and has blessed all their 
works.” The Mackenzie country, in the heart of which this 
mission is situated, is the most northerly part of the American 
Continent. A land eight times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, its lakes and rivers are frozen for eight months out 
of the twelve. Intercommunication between missions, two 
hundred miles distant from each other, is by means of dog- 
sleds. 

The Indians, scattered through the Mackenzie woods, be- 
long to the Déné family, of whom the missioners speak favor- 
ably. Still their pagan traditions, including some inhuman 
customs, are so firmly established that some traces of them 
remain even after sixty years of Christian teaching. They 
were much addicted to polygamy and cruelty to women and 
children. A father thought no more of his daughter than of 
his dog, or perhaps less; killing little girls was not regarded 
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as blameworthy. They beat their wives, kept them without 
food, and laid heavy loads upon them. To humanize these 
callous savages, the Grey Nuns penetrated into the Far North. 
Except a very inadequate capitation grant to the Indian In- 
dustrial School, the Catholic Missions have only two resources 
from which to supply their growing needs—the charity of in- 
dividual benefactors and the manual labors of the Grey Nuns 
and the Oblates. The nuns cleared the soil, dug and delved, 
and on the surface of the earth (which always remains frozen 
on the surface) they grew whatever they were able to save 
from the frosts of summer nights, and the dry heats and 
locusts of July days. Fish, however, is the principal food of 
the North, the chief fishermen being the Oblate lay-brothers; 
but when the nets are swept away by storms or the boats are 
ice-bound, they have to be content with eight thousand fish 
instead of the twenty or twenty-five thousand required for one 
mission-house with its community, schools and orphanages. 
Sister Michon, who was learning to play, as there was no one 
to accompany the singers, wrote from Providence in 1892: “I 
am handier with hatchet or saw, in household work, and cabin- 
building, than with a note of music.” 

Bishop Grandin, following the course of the Mackenzie 
River for forty miles, pitched upon a wooded headland as 
the site for a central Mission, and planted there a large 
cross. “I have called the place La Providence,” he wrote 
to Monseigneur Taché, “for I believe it destined to be the 
Providence of our northern Missions.” He built the first 
house to shelter the nuns during the winter of 1863-4, bringing 
the necessary wood, with the dogs as carters, from an island 
in front of the headland; driving in the first peg and Father 
(now Bishop) Grouard the second. Bishop Faraud, in 1865, 
made the furniture. The five missionary Sisters, who spent the 
winter of 1866-7 at Saint Boniface, set out, on June 8, 1867, 
on their nine hundred and ten mile journey to La Providence, 
Sister Lapointe saying: “We wanted to be on our way to our 
own poor home whose destitute and desolate conditions had 
more attraction for us than all the rich and pleasant places of 
the world.” It was a long and toilsome journey in springless 
bullock carts, crossing hundreds of torrents and streams, when 
the carts had sometimes to be taken to pieces and turned into 
boats. There was torrential rain lasting for ten, twelve, even 
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fifteen consecutive days; ceasing only for some rare moments 
when a scorching sun seemed to be heaping coals of fire upon 
their heads. They slept often on bare marshy ground, their 
blankets, cloaks and other belongings being saturated with 
rain. Yet they were none the worse for what the Sister Su- 
perior calls their “little sufferings and privations.” 

After a few day’s rest at Lac La Biche, midway, they re- 
sumed their journey on August 3, 1867. Hitherto they had to 
contend with mud; now they were to encounter rivers, lakes 
and dangerous rapids, and to follow an unexplored route; 
sometimes to make their way through a dense forest, at other 
times over steep river banks, sinking in the mud at every step; 
having to cross multitudes of tributary streams, or losing them- 
selves in thickets which showed no way out. Bishop Faraud 
had to go before them, hatchet in hand, clearing a pathway, 
culting down trees, and throwing temporary bridges over the 
ravines. They had to walk until breathless from fatigue; the 
only surcease being a night’s sleep in a tent while the rain 
poured down, lightning flashed, and thunder shook the earth 
beneath them. In the morning they arose with aching sides 
and stiff and feverish limbs, trembling to think of what might 
still be before them. 

One of the things before them was to lend a hand to tow 
a barge, harnessed in couples to it. “This was ‘portaging,’ 
indeed!” wrote one of the Sisters. “As the bishop had charged 
us not to pull hard, lest we might hurt ourselves, no harm was 
done, though we were fatigued; and the boatsmen gayly compli- 
mented us on not having broken our collars. But I should have 
liked some of our Montreal friends to see us. Five Grey Nuns 
in harness! What a pretty picture!” They took everything 
as it came, light-heartedly. Some of them professed to enjoy 
shooting the rapids, though at times they thought otherwise 
when it seemed rushing to certain death. Once when the iron 
cutwater, striking a rock was broken in pieces with a loud 
noise, the boat was shaken like the branches of a tree, and they 
were suddenly plunged into the whirling waters, while their 
hearts beat rapidly and the perspiration streamed down their 
faces. Some of the Sisters were so hurt that for half an hour 
they could hardly breathe. 

Three happy days en route were spent at Nativity Mission, 
Fort Chipewyan, the oldest mission in these northern parts. 
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There they were sacristans at the consecration of Monseigneur 
Clut, O.M.I., as auxiliary to Bishop Faraud who conferred epis- 
copal orders upon him. “How touching it was,” wrote one of 
the nuns who took part in the ceremony, “to be the witness of 
so solemn an event, in a place where a few years earlier the 
name of God had never been heard, and where now there was 
a good number of Christians, owing to the zeal and persever- 
ance of the missionary Fathers!” 

_ At Salt River they were much moved at seeing the Indians 
assembled to welcome them, gathered round their bishop in 
their humble chapel assisting devoutly at Mass, at which they 
sang in their own language. Two more days and nights 
brought them to St. Joseph’s Mission, Fort Resolution, Great 
Slave Lake, an inland sea. It was the last stage of their jour- 
ney, and when they reached, at long last, their destination, 
they were welcomed by another crowd of Indians, cheering 
and firing off volleys as a salute. They responded by intoning 
the Magnificat. “We were ashore, in a strange, though longed- 
for, land, in our new country, our home, our tomb,” wrote one 
of the nuns to the Mother General. “Never since our arrival, 
have we regretted coming; never for a moment have we been 
unhappy. That does not at all mean that we have all that we 
can wish for! There are, in truth, many sacrifices to be made. 
But it was in order to make them that we came here... . 
Adieu, dearest Mother! This paper, happier than ourselves, 
will find its way into the bosom of our loved community. We 
can only follow it in spirit. Or, rather, we shall go before it, 
for our thoughts fly back more quickly there. Adieu, good and 
dear Sisters all! Most probably we shall never see one another 
again in this world.” 

In the last fifty years many other Grey Nuns have made 
the same journey towards the North Pole. Mother Charlebois, 
who visited Providence Mission in 1880, wrote: “It is a terrible 
experience for nuns.” Mother Piché, who made her visitation 
of the northern convents in 1912, wrote: “If it were not to help 
in saving souls, surely no one could face the difficulties which 
our self-sacrificing Sisters do face so willingly.” Mother 
Stubinger, in 1893, on her return journey, was saved from star- 
vation by a few famished hares, snared in the night. Trials 
of all kinds abounded. Dearly bought goods were sent to the 
bottom of some lake in transit; boats were dashed to pieces on 
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the rocks, nuns barely escaped being drowned. One of the 
Grey Nuns, Sister Marie Marguerite, was on her way to Prov- 
idence Mission in 1870 in company with Bishop Clut and Father 
Foure,? when the guides ran away, leaving the little com- 
pany to its fate. The Bishop set out on foot to look for help. 
A month elapsed before he could get back, and by that time 
the bad weather, weariness, hunger and fever had brought the 
poor nun to death’s door. She died in another week at Lake 
Athabasca. 

The journey northward was very trying, but the work 
before them on their arrival was still more trying. One of 
them, writing in 1867, draws a harrowing picture of what they 
had to face in their efforts to uplift a race sunk in the deepest 
depths of barbarism. It was a general custom to kill, and 
sometimes to eat, orphan children, especially little girls. A 
mother, looking contemptuously on her newly-born daughter, 
would say: “Her father has deserted me; I am not going to 
feed her.” She would thereupon wrap up the infant in the 
skin of an animal, smother it, and throw it into the rubbish 
heap. Another unnatural mother would say to herself: “My 
child’s father is dead; who will now take care of it? I am 
hardly able to support myself.” Then she would make a hole 
in the snow, bury her child there, and unconcernedly pass 
on. An Indian father lost his wife and two or three children 
during an epidemic; only one child, still in arms, remaining. 
For two or three days he carried the little survivor, then left 
it hanging on the branch of a tree, and went on his way. Here 
is where the presence and work of the nuns came in. These 
savages would rather have given their children to their care 
than have killed them or let them die. 

Among other good works undertaken by the nuns was 
educating the Indian or half-breed children so that they might 
be able to spread a knowledge of the Catholic religion among 
their kindred; and the personal care of the sick in their con- 
vent, which became known as the Sacred Heart Hospital. 
They also visit and tend the sick in their own huts. One ob- 
stacle in the way of doing so much for the orphans and the 
sick was the utter poverty in which the nuns themselves had 
to live. In 1899, when the present convent of La Providence 


*Now the venerated Oblate chaplain of the Grey Nuns at Notre Dame de la 
Providence. 
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was opened, one of the Sisters had to sleep on a table on the 
ground floor; and for a long time in the beginning, the nuns’ 
gray habits were made of canvas. Talking of those hard 
times, a Sister who had beén at Providence since 1884, said 
with a smile: “But we did not let them know at the Mother 
House; we were afraid of being called back.” 

A crisis was reached in 1881-82, when an order reached 
them to abandon the convent. The nuns, greatly distressed, 
wept; the Indians and half-breeds said they could not allow 
those who nursed their sick and were mothers to their orphans 
to go. All the Protestants of Fort Providence, too, were deeply 
grieved. Preparations for their departure were made and de- 
layed. The nuns could only say: “There will be another letter 
from Montreal, ordering us to return without fail.” “No,” 
said a friendly Protestant gentleman, Mr. Camsell, chief of- 
ficial of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Simpson, “all 
letters pass through my hands, and no such letter shall reach 
you.” Father Ladet, on being asked to help in packing up, 
said: “No! God Almighty will not permit your departure. The 
Sisters are doing too much good here; their going away would 
be too great a misfortune; they cannot go, and I am sure they 
won’t go; I will pack no boxes.” Meanwhile the nuns stormed 
Heaven with prayers that the sentence might not be carried 
out. “We had suffered so much in our frozen North,” one of 
them afterwards said, “and we were so much attached to:our 
poor orphans, that we thought we could not now be happy 
elsewhere.” 

Long before the boats were due, everything was packed 
and ready, and the walls of the convent were bare. One even- 
ing in March, 1882, the fateful letter was delivered. The Su- 
perior held it for a while unopened in her trembling hands. 
“Open it,” said an Oblate Father; “I am sure it brings good 
news; we have all prayed so much.” It did. The nuns were 
to remain, and their number was even to be increased before 
long. 

It is pleasant to read of the friendly relations between the 
Catholic missioners and the Protestants, as if fellowship in 
well-doing and remoteness from civilization had drawn them 
together. At the Nativity Mission, Lake Athabasca—founded 
in 1847 by Father Taché and picturesquely situated on the 
cliffs overhanging the lake—they had Midnight Mass at their 
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first Christmas, when the children sang beautifully, their par- 
ents shedding tears of joy. “Who, indeed, could fail to be 
moved by those angel voices hymning the praise of the Divine 
Child in the Crib?” wrote Father (now Bishop) Paschal. “Our 
little church was crowded that night. All the Protestants of 
the Fort were present, including the schoolmaster. They re- 
mained also for the second Mass.” 

This Mission, the oldest and still the most important of all 
the Missions in the Northern Vicariates, had suffered much in 
the beginning. It made slow progress for nearly thirty years 
until the Grey Nuns from Providence founded there the Con- 
vent of the Holy Angels in 1874. They began in an old 
shed, where there was only one room, one table and one pallet, 
and where they had to improvise a dormitory out of a garret. 
Their food was as scanty as their resources. When they were 
ordered by Mother Dupuis to leave Athabasca, Father Grouard 
said: “I will go on my knees, if necessary; I will not return 
without getting approval of what you have done” (opening a 
school without the approbation of the Mother General). He 
pleaded so successfully in Montreal that the new foundation 
was accepted and three additional Sisters were sent out. When 
the two communities were dependent on the success of the 
Indians in hunting and fishing, what must have been their state 
in times of famine, when some of the Athabasca Indians be- 
came cannibals! 

In 1848 the Montagnais sent a deputation to Father Taché 
who, voicing the sentiments of one of the oldest men of this 
Indian tribe, said: “Make haste to come, for my head is now 
white, and I do not want to die without hearing the good words 
from your lips.” The result was the foundation, in 1852, by 
Monseigneur Faraud of St. Joseph’s Mission, Fort Resolution. 
The Fort is the rendezvous of a great many Catholic Indians. 
The nuns began their work here in 1903 in greater poverty 
than any of their Sisters. When they arrived, there was only 
the framework of a house, and they had to be content with a 
borrowed garret. “We could not have begun in greater pov- 
erty. Is it not a good sign?” wrote Sister Boisvert. The hovel 
in which they were lodged had been the place in which the 
harness for the dogs, the sledges and various implements were 
kept, as well as the storehouse for dried meat, fish and other 
provisions, and was swarming with mice. It was only four 
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feet high, and they had to go down on their knees to reach 
their little pallets. But the ever-useful Oblate Brothers were 
not slow in building for them a small wooden house, twenty 
by thirty feet. This for six years served as a hospice in which 
they gathered the ragged and dirty little Indian children, 
Crawling with vermin, to wash and clean and teach. It ac- 
commodated five nuns and twenty-five children for the first 
three years; but when there were nine nuns and forty-five 
pupils, they had to build a new convent and a house for the 
bishop in 1909. 

The year, 1910, was rich in crosses for St. Joseph’s Mission. 
“We cannot take more children, not being able to feed them,” 
the Sisters wrote to the Mother House. Their provisions were 
exhausted; the storehouse was empty; even the mice seemed 
to mourn. Only the fishing of the priests and lay-brothers kept 
them alive. After much suffering nobly borne, the convent is 
now a completed building with a handsome mansard roof and 
belfry surmounted by a white cross. The ten missionary 
Sisters are educating a hundred children gathered out of the 
woods bordering the Slave River and the Great Lake. 

Other foundations were made between 1914 and 1916. 
At Fort Smith, on the Slave River, near the northern bound- 
ary of Alberta, at the foot of the last of the rapids that 
hinder navigation towards the Arctic regions, was established 
the Montagnais Mission of St. Isidore on the threshold of the 
Mackenzie Vicariate Apostolic, the most northern of the dio- 
ceses. There the Grey Nuns, as usual, started their work with 
a hospital and a school, a small lean-to-shed being their first 
“convent.” Here again opposite creeds came into friendly con- 
tact. 

In 1916 the Grey Nuns arrived in Fort Simpson, in the 
heart of the Mackenzie district, a central position between 
Fort Smith and the Arctic Ocean and the most distant mission 
of the Grey Nuns. In 1911 the Canadian Government estab- 
lished an Indian Agency, the first agent being Mr. Gerald Card, 
“a gentleman,” says Father Duchaussois, “whose justice and 
friendliness to the Catholics are an honor to the Protestant 
body.” He provided the timber, and rendered many other 
services, when, in 1912, a General Hospital for the Indian tribes 
of the Lower Mackenzie was erected; obtaining from the Ot- 
tawa Government the means of furnishing it. 
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When, in 1906, the development of the natural resources 
of the MacMurray region, at the northern extremity of the 
long chain of rapids on the Athabasca River, attracted com- 
mercial speculators, and a consequent increase of population 
led to the establishment of a permanent Catholic Mission, the 
parishioners—a very mixed crowd of whites and Indians— 
clamored for a hospital and nursing Sisters, a school and 
teachers. It was three hundred miles distant from physicians 
or surgeons. Once again it was the Grey Nuns who became the 
nurses and teachers. 

These heroic women reflect honor upon the Church, the 
fruitful parent of heroic souls from the dawn of Christianity; 
upon their sex, in showing of what sublime self-sacrifice it is 
capable when it realizes its true place in the human economy 
as the helpmate of man in the spiritual, as well as in the 
natural order, as ministering angels, as a visible Providence 
to the poor, the sick, the suffering and to helpless childhood; 
and upon themselves as brave pioneers in the onward march 
of civilization, bringing the glad tidings of salvation to the 
most abandoned races on the face of the globe. 

Thirst for souls and for suffering, love of the Sacred Heart 
and of the Cross give them fortitude for self-immolation. It 
enables them to labor and endure and to be happy, light- 
hearted and even joyful in the midst of trials and tribulations. 
“We believe,” writes Father Duchaussois, “that there is not one 
of the Grey Nuns who would not be bitterly disappointed if, 
on reaching the Mackenzie Missions, she found that the suffer- 
ings of the early days were all past and gone. One young nun, 
among the first who were sent to Great Slave Lake, thus ex- 
pressed her feelings: ‘Evidently it is our Divine Lord’s wish 
that all our missions should have the Cross in their foundation, 
so that we may be the true children of Mother d’Youville.’” 




















ST. CATHARINE. 
BY J. A. SCANLAN. 


Love, Catharine, love; 
O’er the dark deep thy white keel is gliding, gliding; 
With eyes above, 
Peer thro’ gloom mists abrood on the moaning sea; 
Watch the blue tint from His light aguiding, guiding, 
List for His call in the wind’s soft symphony: 
“Child, follow Me.” 


Fast, Catharine, fast; 
Close in thy wake hostile guides are howling, howling 
The world’s shrill blast— 
Siren-like anthems, wild hollow shrieks of woe. 
Crazed as spied wolves in still thickets prowling, prowling 
Harpy-winged traitors envenomed charms bestow: 
“Child, do not go.” 


Pray, Catharine, pray; 
Calm rolls the sea; the swift breeze is blowing, blowing 
The mists away. 
Passed is night’s gloom; ahead are the fervid sands 
Spangled with touches of Love’s fire glowing, glowing. 
Angels are chanting with white robed virgin bands: 
“Love God’s commands.” 


Love, Catharine, love; 
Jesus alone on His cross is dying, dying. 

Where’s His white dove? 
Swift as a seraph, ply to His bleeding breast; 
List to thy Crucified Love asighing, sighing: 
“Catharine, My Virgin, to soothe My soul oppressed, 
Heed My behest.” 








LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


awk. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE is the only Eng- 
ia] Si lish poet who is a skeptic. By which I do not 
| ar a } mean that all other English poets have been or- 
Stree! thodox Christians (indeed, very few have made 
= 4} any definite religious profession); but that all 
other ‘English poets have lived by philosophies which had this 
at least in common—that they were positive—whereas Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie lives by a philosophy that is nega- 
tive. 

Coleridge muddled himself with German metaphysics, but 
he was not a skeptic. Shelley boasted of being an Atheist, 
but he was not a skeptic. Swinburne adopted the title of 
Pagan, but he was not a skeptic. Even Davidson could only 
be written down formally as a Materialist: his intuitions in- 
clined incorrigibly towards mysticism. Abercrombie stands 
apart from all these—doubting the existence of Truth, ques- 
tioning whether Reason is serviceable to any other end save 
that of Enjoyment. 

There is a skeptic who says that God may exist, but is 
undiscoverable. There is a skeptic who denies the existence of 
God, while affirming the existence of a discoverable absolute 
Truth to which his denial bears a relation. These are the 
simple skeptics. But the true, the complete, the subtle skeptic 
finds the notion of final, immutable absolute truth incredible. 
Such a skeptic is Mr. Abercrombie. 

Having given in his dialogue between Science and the 
World (where the objective reality of science is rudely 
treated), the familiar example of grains of sand taking pattern 
under the influence of music, he asserts that “this world of 
sand plus pattern exists nowhere but in the scope of man’s 
knowledge of his own being, and exists only for that knowledge. 

.- Man decides on the truth of your conclusions. Science, by . 
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deciding whether he likes them or not: that is whether they 
shape in accordance with the inherent formality of his deep 
desires. . . You may be quite easy beforehand about the truth 
of your rhythmic world; it will be true enough for man, be- 
cause he will certainly like it.” Reason has the ground cut 
from under its feet. 

It may be a sort of an explanation of the world to say that 
the world cannot be explained, or it is a useful substitute for an 
explanation. Here is the inverted Nirvana of skepticism where 
bliss is to be found in the widening radius of the subjective, the 
sharpening of the edge of a delusive consciousness. I leave it 
at that for the moment—to return to it later. It is only neces- 
sary to say at this point that Mr. Abercrombie’s metaphysics 
color his verse throughout, and that both the metaphysics and 
the verse are magnificent matters; but that in order to appre- 
ciate the one, we must understand the other. 

In many ways Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie is one of the 
most interesting poets who have written in English. The pro- 
fundity, power and flexibility of his thought mark him off from 
all his contemporaries, and indeed in these qualities he is only 
to be matched by two or three of our greatest poets. We are 
obliged to admire his gigantic intellectual force, and the range 
of his literary equipment. The star of his destiny has endowed 
him with nearly all the qualities that go to the make-up of 
supremacy—nearly all the qualities—all, in fact, except the 
most important, sympathy. A tragic punishment has fallen 
upon him. Because the thinker has made conscious desire the 
rock of his artistic philosophy, his feelings are atrophied. I 
suspect that it is because Mr. Abercrombie is aware of this 
disability that he has strained himself to breaking point, striv- 
ing to conquer on the ground where he is most vulnerable. 
Because his emotions are chilly, he recklessly spends his vast 
resources of metaphysics in order to try somehow to infuse 
them with warmth. 

The heroic attempt has failed. Mr. Abercrombie is not a 
great poet, but he has so much of the great poet in him 
that the greater philosopher succeeds in concealing his weak- 
ness. 

It is noteworthy that in a lyrical age Abercrombie is almost 
alone among his contemporaries in his inability to write a 
lyxic. It is not through want of trying. His overweening pride 
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insists that he shall snatch the laurel. But he cannot wear it. 
We must admit, however, that some of his abortive lyrics con- 
tain exquisite lines. The best of these are to be found in 
Judith’s song before Holofernes: 


Balkis was in her marble town, 

And shadow over the world came down. 
Whiteness of walls, towers and piers, 
That all day dazzled eyes to tears, 
Turned from being white-golden flame, 
And like the deep-sea blue became. 


And coming to a pool where trees 

Grew in double greeneries, 

Saw herself, as she went by 

The water, walking beautifully, 

And saw the stars shine in the glance 

Of her eyes, and her own fair countenance 
Passing, pale and wonderful, 

Across the night that filled the pool. 


I have carefully selected my quotation. These are the 
best lines of Lascelles Abercrombie’s best lyric; the remainder 
does not come up to this level. Again, the central verse of 
Margaret’s song in The New God: 


Would now the tall swift mists could lay 
Their wet grasp on my hair, 

And the great natures of the hills 
Round me friendly were— 


though good, is no better than hundreds of such verses that Mr. 
Drinkwater has written. And the finest lines of all occur in an 
otherwise poor poem, as its solitary but splendid touch of 
distinction: 


When Spring 
Loitering down wet woodways 
Treads it sauntering. 


This poverty in lyricism is of considerable importance, as 
it indicates a poverty in emotion which even the elaboration 
of Mr. Abercrombie’s dramatic work can barely conceal. For 
if we take the trouble to analyze this writer’s plays, we shall, 
I think, find that they may be more correctly classified as 
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Speculative Dialogues. In almost every case a certain incident 
or set of incidents has been accepted to give a dramatic frame- 
work for what is to be set up. This framework is then covered 
by the philosopher with a number of sweet sounds and strik- 
ing images. But the result is not drama. Except for Blind 
and The Adder, and parts of Judith, Lascelles Abercrombie is 
not writing plays at all, but simply accepting the dramatic 
form for the sake of its convenience. In the first piece of 
Emblems of Love two men are standing at a barricade in some 
prehistoric twilight, waiting for the onslaught of the wolves. 
As a play it should obviously begin with the first rush of the 
wolves. That is just the point where it has to end. Even 
barbarians cannot discuss love and fight for their lives at the 
same time. 

As for Vashti, she puts all her cards on the table, so to 
speak, with the first couple of sentences she utters. There is 
no movement, no life. The central ideas are static. 

And where there is an exception to this rule we are given 
not drama, but melodrama. We are asked to accept a girl 
who falls in love with the head of a rebel which she sees for 
the first time stuck upon a gate in Carlisle. I do not believe in 
her. 

Neither do I believe in the Methodist woodcutter who 
worships an adder which he keeps in a’ box, because so long 
as that adder lives his own sins are safely contained within 
its body. Neither will I believe that such a man would murder 
his daughter with a bite from the adder to prevent her possible 
seduction by the dissolute penny-dreadful squire. All these 
plays contain fine writing, but they are constructed out of the 
rankest melodrama, else why should Judith feel herself so 
sullied by Ozia’s offer of marriage, that she could cast herself 
to obscenities before Holofernes? 

The fact is that Lascelles Abercrombie has weaker dra- 
matic inclinations than any other writer I can think of. He 
has no sympathy with his characters; and he goes on the 
principle that any old plot will do, so long as it can be made 
to serve a philosophical purpose. 

This criticism, though I believe it to be generally correct, 
is, I gladly acknowledge, incorrect if applied to any one of 
two or three particular instances. And this large admission 
falls with special force to that very remarkable play, The Sale 
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of St. Thomas. It is not a play that could be acted (to do 
Mr. Abercrombie justice only The Adder was written for stage 
production) ; it is hardly more than a dialogue; but it cannot 
be dismissed, as I have already dismissed some pieces of ex- 
ternal similarity to it, as a Speculative Dialogue. The poet is 
interested in his characters. There are thrilling moments in 
the play whose whole movement is psychological. The sea 
captain, the foil of the Apostle, is vividly drawn. We can taste 
the quality of his grim humor and his relish over the hesita- 
tions of the Saint, whose plausible argument against trusting 
merchandise so precious as the Gospel to the Indian seas, 
whose recognition of the magnitude of his task and of his 
insufficient powers receive their final answer in a noble pas- 
sage of poetry from “The Stranger” Who is the Lord of 
Apostles: 


“Now, Thomas, know thy sin. It was not fear; 
Easily may a man crouch down for fear, 

And yet rise up on firmer knees, and face 

The hailing storm of the world with graver courage. 
But prudence, prudence is the deadly sin, 

And one that groweth deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 
For this refuses faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature; shrewdly bringeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 

To a judgment bought by safe experience; 
Narrows desire into the scope of thought. 

But it is written in the heart of man, 

Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire. 

Thou must not therefore stoop thy spirit’s sight 
To pore only within the candle-gleam 

Of conscious wit and reasonable brain; 

But search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 
The outer noiseless heavens of thy soul. 

Keep thy desire closed in the room of light 
The laboring fires of thy mind have made. 

And thou shalt find the vision of thy spirit 
Pitifully dazzled to so shrunk a ken, 

There are no spacious puissances about it. 

But send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul; 
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Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 
Into impossible things, unlikely ends; 

And thou shalt find thy knowledgeable desire 
Grow large as all the regions of thy soul, 
Whose firmament doth cover the whole of Being 
And of created purpose reach the ends.” 


I shall have something to say about these words of Christ, 
before I conclude this article. For the present I leave them to 
point out of what excellent blank verse Mr. Abercrombie is 
capable. He has grave faults, a deliberate stiffness at times, a 
determination, it would appear, to make the reader break his 
neck to discover how the lines scan. These lines are never 
without vigor, but they are frequently unnecessarily rocky, 
not easy to be traversed. To pick out a haphazard example: 
“Tawny or purple, green, scarlet or blue” seems to have been 
twisted into awkwardness for the mere sake of being difficult. 
It would have done quite as well in the smoother, “Tawny or 
purple, scarlet, green or blue.” 

At its best, however, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s blank 
verse is astoundingly good. The awkwardness of which the 
reader may legitimately complain turns into accomplished 
dignity, made manifest in masterly power. The late Edward 
Thomas did not hesitate to assert that “there is only one Eng- 
lish dramatist who has gone beyond this poet in making blank 
verse, the march or leap or stagger or crawl or hesitation of 
the syllables correspond to varying emotions with thrilling 
delicacy.” That is, at all events, an interesting judgment, and 
though (with, I trust, all due modesty) I cannot entirely assent, 
I will readily concede that Mr. Abercrombie often manages to 
get out of blank verse an energy of rhythm that is peculiarly 
his own. A great number of passages could be quoted by way 
of illustration. These lines from the play, Judith, will do as 
well as any: 


“There are no words may turn this deed to song: 
Praise cannot reach it. Only with such din, 
Unmeasured yelling exultation, can 
Astonishment speak of it. In me, just now, 
Thought was the figure of a god, firm standing, 

A dignity liked carved Egyptian stone; 

Thou like a blow of fire hast splinter’d it; 
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It is abroad like powder in a wind, 
Or like heapt shingle in a furious tide, 

Thou having roused the ungovernable waters 

My mind is built amidst, a dangerous tower. 

My spirit therein dwelling, so overwhelmed 

In joy or fear, disturbance without name, 

Out of the rivers it is fallen in 

Can snatch no substance it may shape to words 
Answerable to thy prowess and thy praise. 

We are all abasht by thee, and only know 

To worship thee with shouts and astounded passion.” 





In conclusion, I return to the philosophy of this poet; 
because that philosophy is worked out so elaborately through 
poem and play it is of too obvious an importance to be ignored. 
It would take too long to analyze the poems and plays until 
we discovered in each their central notion that Truth is not 
the end of man, but a means to man’s enjoyment and to the 
widening of his consciousness. Truth is not even relative, he 
says in effect, because a Relative implies an Absolute Truth. 
But what may be accepted as Truth is anything that delights 
the spirit’s intellectual lust. This is the idea of the whole of 
The Sale of St. Thomas. He is condemned by his Lord for 
“refusing faith in the unknown powers within man’s nature;” 
but he is not condemned because he refuses faith in the whole 
point of his apostolate—the known Power outside man’s 
nature. He is told—not to carry the Gospel to India—but to 
explore his “knowledgeable desire.” 

This brings me to remark that I was once reproved for an 
essay on mystical poetry in which I called Mr. Abercrombie an 
“egoistic skeptic.” It would be well for me to explain that I 
used the term not abusively but by way of definition. It is 
only the limitation of space that prohibits me from quoting 
page after page of what I venture to think is Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s ablest book, his Speculative Dialogues, in triumphant 
proof of my definition’s accuracy. Here the content of his 
metaphysics is boiled down, and so made accessible. What I 
mean by “egoistic skeptic” will be made clear and, I hope, 
justified if I bring forward instead the climax of “The 
Fool’s Adventure,” which is taken from Interludes and 
Poems: 
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Thus has Sin done with life, 
Beseech thee, pen him close, far off, O Lord. 
That would be hard to do. 
Yet surely thou 
Hatest this foul-toucht grimly Sin? 
Sometimes 
Full bitterly I hate him, and sometimes 
He is my friend. 
O my hurt soul, thy friend? 
But thou hast power over him? 
It may be. 
And good and bad, these are thy mongery? 
They are, as I have said. 
None else controls them? 
None else controls or portions Good and Bad. 
Then thou art God? 
Ay, many call me so. 
And yet, though words were never large enough 
To take me made, I have a better name. 
Then truly, who art thou? 
I am Thy Self. 








ERRONEOUS THEORIES CONCERNING THE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE STATE. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


=a HE ultimete end of the State in the temporal order 

yl is the public good, or public welfare. The proxi- 

‘ Ai mate end comprises all those lawful means that 

Po contribute to the attainment of the ultimate end. 

(asa) They consist of political actions and institutions, 

proceeding from the three great departments of government: 

namely, the legislative, executive and judiciary. It is these 

means that we have in mind when we speak of the functions 
of the State. 

Concerning these functions political writers have advo- 
cated three different theories. Of these the first two are ex- 
treme and mutually opposed; the third occupies a middle 
ground. Not without some inaccuracy, the first two are com- 
monly known, respectively, as individualistic and socialistic. 
The third theory has no fixed designation. 

Inasmuch as the State operates through the political or- 
ganization called the government, discussion of the State’s 
functions is necessarily discussion of the functions of govern- 
ment. Hence the task before us is to describe, in outline, the 
kinds of activities which the government may properly per- 
form in order to attain the end of the State; that is, “to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people as a whole, as members of 
families, and as members of economic classes.” This task can 
be most satisfactorily undertaken by considering successively 
the three theories noted above. 


Tue INprvipvuaAListTic THEORY. 


The individualistic theory may be defined in general terms 
as that which would reduce government functions to a mini- 
mum. It frequently finds expression in the assertion, “the best 
government is that which governs least.” It conceives govern- 
ment entirely, or almost entirely, in terms of restraint. Gov- 
ernmental acts are thought of as restrictions upon individual 
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liberty. Government and its operations come to be regarded 
as little better than necessary evils. Between this theory and 
anarchism, the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 
While the various defenders of the theory differ somewhat in 
their conceptions of the proper limitations of governmental 
action, the great majority hold that it should merely preserve 
order, enforce contracts, and punish crime. Hence their doc- 
trine has been called in derision “the policeman theory of the 
State.” A more general name is the laissez-faire theory, which 
denotes in particular its attitude toward government super- 
vision of industry. 

The roots of the individualistic theory are partly political 
and economic, partly philosophical, and partly industrial. 
Politically, it was a reaction against the excessive and harmful 
restrictions of individual liberty by the governments of Europe. 
The civil freedom of the masses was throttled in the interest 
of the privileged classes. Commerce and industry were ham- 
pered by a multitude of restrictions that had long outlived 
whatever usefulness they once possessed. The latter half of 
the eighteenth century witnessed a formidable reaction against 
these restrictions. In France it found expression in the writ- 
ings of the Physiocrats and in the principles of the Revolution; 
in Great Britain it was championed by Adam Smith and other 
economists with such extraordinary success that it was trans- 
lated unmodified into acts of Parliament. “All systems either 
of preference or restraint being thus completely taken away,” 
said Smith, “the simple and obvious system of natural liberty 
establishes itself of its own accord.”? In the United States of 
America, the political philosophy of the day, the revolt against 
the petty restrictions imposed by the British Government, and 
the natural individualism of a pioneer people inhabiting a 
land of exceptional opportunities, combined to make our 
Government from the beginning a more thorough exponent 
of the individualistic theory than those of England and 
France. 

In the realm of philosophy, the two most influential pro- 
moters of the theory are probably Immanuel Kant and Herbert 
Spencer. The Kantian principle of individual rights and 


1Cf. Ingram, History of Political Economy, pp. 89-93; Toynbee, Industrial Revo- 
lution, pp. 11-26; Hammond, The Town Laborer, chs. vii. and x. 


*The Wealth of Nations, Book IV., ch. ix. 
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liberty is this: “Act externally in such a manner that the free 
exercise of thy will may be able to coexist with the freedom of 
all others, according to a universal law.”* Hence the proper 
and only function of the State is to protect men in the enjoy- 
ment of their equal spheres of liberty. In practice this was 
assumed to mean that men’s rights of person and property 
should be safeguarded against violence and fraud. 

The principle of individual rights and liberty laid down 
by Kant is substantially the same as that formulated by Herbert 
Spencer: “Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, pro- 
vided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.”* 
However, Spencer arrived at this formula without being aware 
of the similar maxim which Kant had enunciated many years 
before. The inference regarding State functions which 
Spencer draws from his principle of individual rights and 
liberty is substantially the same as that deduced by Kant. 
“The greatest prosperity and multiplication of efficient indi- 
viduals will occur where each is so constituted that he can 
fullfil the requirements of his own nature without interfering 
with the fullfilment of such requirements by others.”* Hence 


the sole duty of the State is “to insist that these conditions shall 
be conformed to;” in brief, the State should not go beyond the 
task of “maintaining justice.” By induction, as well as by 
deduction, Spencer arrives at the conclusion that “the primary 
function of government is that of combining the actions of the 
incorporated individuals for war, while its secondary function 
is that of defending its component members against one 


997 


another. 
Both Kant and Spencer conceived the functions of the 
State in terms of coercion. Government has no other duty 
than that of protecting rights and repressing injustice. It 
should not go outside this province to promote the welfare of 
individuals or classes by positive measures of State assistance, 
whether in the field of religion, morals, education or industry. 
While very few political writers and no governments any 
longer consciously subscribe to the theories of these two 
writers, a large section of the people, educated and unedu- 
* Rinleitung in die Rechtslehre, pp. 31, 68; Cf. Meyer, Institutiones Juris Naturalis 
I., 525; IL, 305. 
* Principles of Ethics, U., 46. *Idem., Appendix A. 
*Idem., p. 221. *Jdem., p. 207. 
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cated, is still considerably influenced by them on account of 
the place which they have obtained in political, philosophical 
and general literature. Kant, especially, gave a strong impetus 
to the political and economic liberalism which was formerly 
very powerful, and which is still dear to the hearts of the 
bourgeois. 

The industrial contribution to the individualistic theory is 
to be found in the interests and influence of the capitalist 
classes. Reference has been made above to the part played by 
the economists in popularizing the doctrine and promoting iis 
enactment into law in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. More powerful even than the economists, was the new 
capitalist class which arose during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

So influential were the capitalists in shaping legislative pol- 
icies at this period that the Combination Acts, passed at their 
dictation, “remain the most unqualified surrender of the State 
to the discretion of a class in the history of England.”* “Let 
alone” by the government, the capitalists were enabled, through 
“free” contracts with the laboring population, to employ chil- 
dren under the age of ten in factories, to require women and 
children, as well as men, to toil for twelve, fourteen and even 
sixteen hours per day, to injure the bodies and the health of 
the employees through unsafe and unsanitary work places, 

‘to pay starvation wages, and, in general, to exploit the workers 
to the utmost limit of human endurance. Since they were 
greatly and notoriously superior to the workers in bargaining 
power, they were obviously interested in having the labor 
contract unregulated by legal statutes. This attitude has been 
taken by the employing classes of every industrial nation. As 
regards government regulations of industry in the interest 
either of the laborer or the consumer, they have been in great 
majority champions of the individualistic theory. 

So much space has been given to the origins of the indi- 
vidualistic theory because the interest in it is now mainly his- 
torical. In the form advocated by Kant and Spencer, it has 
never been adopted by a modern State. Not even in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century England, nor in the first 
half of the nineteenth century America, did the State confine 
its activities to the protection of life and property and the en- 


‘Hammond, op. cit., p. 113. 
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forcement of contracts. There was always some regulation of 
industrial affairs in the interest of some class, some govern- 
ment operation of public utilities, v. g., the postoffice, some 
public provision for education, and some State protection of 
public health and morals. With the exception of about half 
a century of reaction, brought about by the political, economic, 
philosophical and industrial factors above described, the policy 
of all nations has been out of harmony with the individualistic 
theory, and if the signs of our own time can.be trusted, this 
theory will command less respect twenty years from now than 
it commands today. 

From the side of reason and experience the arguments 
against the individualistic theory are overwhelming. They are 
drawn in part from the nature of man, and in part from the 
defects of the individualistic assumptions. 

The most extreme of these assumptions is that government 
is merely a necessary evil. Government is conceived entirely, 
or almost entirely, as a check upon individual liberty, and, 
therefore, as regrettable if not abnormal. Now the truth is, 
that the State and government are as natural as human asso- 
ciation. Men cannot live in isolation; in society they cannot 
live reasonable lives nor pursue self-development without the 
State. This is a fundamental, normal fact of human nature, 
as evinced by universal experience. It is a fact that the Cath- 
olic Church has always recognized and proclaimed. She 
teaches that the State is a necessary, not a voluntary, society, 
and that it is as natural to man as the family or as organized 
religion. The exponents of the individualistic theory proceed 
from a false viewpoint and a false assumption concerning the 
nature and needs of man in relation to the State. Were they 
to estimate the facts of life without these prejudices, they 
would realize that the State is a necessary means to right 
living and human progress. 

Their conception of government functions as almost ex- 
clusively restrictive, is false in itself and false in its implica- 
tions. Taking the latter point first, we perceive that the cur- 
tailment of liberty is not necessarily nor always an evil thing. 
It is not even a lesser evil. Not infrequently it is a positive 
good. Individual liberty is a means, not an end. When it is 
directed to evil purposes, to objects inconsistent with the true 
welfare of its possessor, it is a bad thing for him. When it 
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inflicts injury upon the neighbor, it is likewise irrational. 
And these perversions of liberty are sufficiently frequent to 
require constant restraint by an adequate social agency. Such 
an agency is provided by government. While negative in form 
—‘“thou shalt not”—its regulations are ultimately positive and 
constructive. It assures to men a larger measure of oppor- 
tunity for right life than would be possible in its absence. The 
limitation of liberty, is quite as normal as the exercise of 
liberty. Hence due limitations, imposed by the State, are in 
no sense an evil, nor even abnormal. It must be acknowledged 
that the restrictions of individual liberty by many European 
governments in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
tyrannical and destructive of human welfare; but this fact 
does not warrant the inference that restriction itself is only a 
species of necessary evil. 

More serious, however, is the first point mentioned above, 
the conception of governmental functions mainly in terms of 
restraint. This viewpoint is gravely misleading, even as re- 
gards regulations which are purely prohibitive. While a law 
of this character is universal in form, requiring all persons 
to refrain from the forbidden actions, it rarely, if ever, inter- 
feres with the actual liberty or desires of the whole com- 
munity. The law forbidding theft applies in form to all the 
citizens, but it actually affects only a small minority; for the 
great majority have no desire to steal. The liquor prohibition 
law curtails the desired liberty of as large a proportion of the 
population as any other restrictive statute, since a very numer- 
ous section of the community wants to consume intoxicating 
drink; nevertheless, a very large number, if not the majority, 
attaches no importance to this freedom. The latter are not 
practically affected by the prohibition law. Their liberty is 
only hypothetically, not actually, diminished. The law forbids 
them to do something which is outside of their desires. The 
repeal of the law would give them a kind of liberty that they 
do not regard as of any value. When we turn to the industrial 
field, we find a very striking difference between the hypothet- 
ical and the actual diminution of liberty. Laws which pro- 
hibit the exploitation of child labor by employers, and the 
imposition of extortionate prices upon consumers by a monop- 
oly, restrict the potential or theoretical liberty of all persons, 
since they carry no exemption for any class. Nevertheless, 
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the persons whose freedom is actually lessened, constitute a 
very small section of the population. The overwhelming ma- 
jority could not or would not do the things which the law 
forbids. In their case the law is no restraint upon actual 
liberty. 

Therefore, the first defect involved in the conception of 
government as an agency of restraint consists in assuming 
that restrictive legislation curtails the actual or the cherished 
liberty of the whole community. The second: defect is even 
more serious and more delusive. It consists in the failure to 
appreciate the positive aspect of prohibitive legislation. In 
form, such legislation is negative, inasmuch as it declares that 
men may not lawfully do certain things; but it has positive 
objects and positive effects, inasmuch as it increases the actual 
liberty and opportunity of all those persons who could not or 
would not exercise the liberty which the law forbids, and who 
would be injured through the exercise of such liberty by others. 
For instance, child labor legislation increases the opportunities 
and welfare of children; anti-monopoly laws are calculated to 
increase the opportunity and welfare of the majority of the 
population. 

When men denounce industrial regulations of this sort 
as restraints upon individual freedom, what they really 
demand is that one class of persons should be left free 
to oppress another, usually a larger, class of persons. In all 
such situations the real conflict of desires and interests is not 
between the government and the whole body of citizens, but 
between two classes of citizens. Hence the reasonableness of 
government interference with individual liberty cannot be de- 
termined by the bare, technical fact of restraint. It is to be 
sought in the effects which the law produces upon the rights 
and welfare of the various classes that make up the com- 
munity. How superficial and misleading, therefore, is the con- 
ception of governmental functions mainly in terms of 
restraint! 

So much for the assumptions and prejudices underlying 
the individualistic theory. Let us now consider its supreme 
political formula; namely, that government should merely pre- 
vent and punish violence and fraud and enforce contracts, or 
that its sole function is the protection of rights. In passing, 
it may be noted that the exponents of the theory are not 
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willing to have their formula applied in its full extension. 
For example, the claim of the laborer to a living wage 
is in the present industrial system one of man’s natural 
rights. 

Yet the individualist would deny that the enforcement of 
this right, by a minimum wage law, is a proper function of 
government. In any case, the formula itself has no basis in 
reason or in experience. If the end of the State is to promote 
the common good, why should its benefits be restricted to one 
class of goods? Men need protection against injustice, indeed, 
but they have also a great variety of other needs. Religion, 
morals, education and health, are at least as vital to human 
welfare as ‘physical integrity and private property. And the 
inability of the individual to safeguard his welfare in respect 
to the former goods, is frequently as obvious as in the case of 
his corporal and property rights. Nevertheless, the individual- 
ist would not permit the government to make adequate pro- 
vision for man’s welfare as regards religion, morality, educa- 
tion or health. Such legislation he would condemn as outside 
the legitimate province of the State. Surely this position is 
artificial and illogical. 

The individualistic principle of equal freedom is likewise 
artificial. Moreover, it is impossible. It holds that the indi- 
vidual should be free to do anything that he wishes, provided 
that he does not interfere with the equal freedom of others. 
But this principle is gratuitous and palpably false. Trans- 
lated into governmental policy, it would permit adultery, 
fornication, the teaching and propagation of obscenity, de- 
ception, usury and all other forms of extortion. It would pro- 
vide a paradise for every species of economic oppressor. 
The man who desired to commit any of these crimes, could 
logically claim immunity from governmental interference, on 
the ground that he conceded the same liberty to everyone else. 
This principle would be of great advantage to men who were 
exceptionally vicious, exceptionally cunning and exceptionally 
selfish. It would put at a disadvantage all those who did not 
wish to exercise this kind of individual “liberty.” 

Nor is this all. At first sight, the principle of equal indi- 
vidual liberty seems to authorize, or at least to permit, govern- 
mental repression of such crimes as theft, assault and homi- 
cide. In reality, it does nothing of the kind. For it is not 
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based upon nor determined by objective considerations, such 
as the safety of society or the maximum amount of human 
welfare. Both Kant and Spencer express the principle in sub- 
jective terms. The will of the individual is to determine the 
limits and the application of the principle. “So act,” says 
Kant, “that the free use of thy liberty can coexist with the 
liberty of everyone else according to a universal law.” In 
Spencer’s formulation, “every man is free to do that which he 
wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man.” Therefore, each individual is the authoritative 
interpreter of the principle in his own regard. The man who 
steals does not violate the principle, so long as he does not ask 
the State to deny the same liberty to his fellows. The mur- 
derer is likewise safe from interference, if he will concede to 
other men the right of universal homicide. As pointed out 
above, this principle should be peculiarly gratifying to the ex- 
ceptionally vicious and exceptionally cunning; also to those 
possessed of exceptional physical strength. Many, if not all, 
such persons would welcome a régime of unrestrained compe- 
tition in fraud and violence. With immunity from legal re- 
straint, they would be willing to take all the risks of competing 
in criminality with their less “efficient” fellows. 

Admirers of Kant may question this interpretation of his 
principle. They may claim that the phrase, “according to a 
universal law,” is an objective limitation upon the subjective 
and arbitrary interpretation and exercise of individual liberty. 
The claim cannot be allowed. The “universal law” which 
Kant had in mind was not the moral law, nor the civil law, nor 
the divine law. It was simply the universal law of liberty. 
It could be violated only by the man who refused to grant to 
others the liberty that he claimed for himself. Such a man 
would be acting according to a particular, or exceptional, law 
of liberty. But the man who was willing to concede the same 
liberty to others, could indulge in wholesale acts of injustice 
without violating the Kantian principle. Nor is it relevant to 
object that such conduct, if universalized, would destroy human 
society; for the Kantian principle does not recognize any 
objective standard or consequence as the determinant of in- 
dividual freedom. Each individual is authorized to apply the 
principle according to his own desires and conceptions, un- 
hindered by any consideration of social consequences. 
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THe Sociatist THEORY.*® 

According to the programme of International Socialism, 
the State would assume several new and very important func- 
tions. These are mainly economic, but they also include a 
large extension of State control over the family and education. 

The Socialist theory holds that the State should own and 
operate substantially all the means of production; that is, all 
land used for commercial and industrial purposes, all mines, 
all but the smallest farms, and all except the very small indus- 
trial establishments and instruments of production and distri- 
bution. The great majority of individuals engaged in agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial pursuits would be employees 
of the State. The only kinds of business, whether in town or 
country, owned and carried on by individuals, would be such 
very small concerns as could be managed by one person or, at 
most, by one person with the assistance of one or two em- 
ployees. 

From both the individual and the social viewpoint this 
would be an undesirable extension of State functions. The 
individual would be dependent upon the State throughout his 
whole life, not merely for protection and economic opportun- 
ity, but for his occupation and his livelihood. His only source 
of income would be his salary, and for that he would be de- 
pendent entirely upon the State. He could not choose between 
that condition and the management of a business of his own. 
At least, such would be the lot of the vast majority. On the 
other hand, everything that entered into the individual’s con- 
sumption would have to be bought from the State. At present 
the purchaser of goods can make a choice among competing 
dealers. If he does not like a certain dealer or a certain kind 
of commodity, he can supply his wants elsewhere or otherwise. 
In a Socialist régime he would be compelled to select from 
the small number of standardized articles provided by the 
State. In a word, the State would be the only seller of goods, 
as well as the only buyer of labor. Even if men obtained a 
better and more secure livelihood in a Socialist society than 
they now obtain, this advantage would not compensate them 
for the lack of freedom in their economic contracts, and the 
lack of that social power and that self respect which are 
provided by private property. 


* Cf. Hillquit-Ryan, Socialism: Promise or Menace? Skelton, Socialism, A Critical 
Analysis. Cathrein-Gettelmann, Socialism. 
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The combination of political and industrial functions in 
the State would place the individual entirely at the mercy of 
bureaucrats and majorities. Human beings could not be 
trusted to exercise justly this tremendous power. While the 
people would, indeed, have the legal right and power to re- 
move any set of officials at the elections, we must remember 
that “the people” is never a simple entity, having only one 
set of interests and acting unanimously. In political affairs, 
“the people” that determine policies is never more than a part 
of the whole population. It is at most a majority; sometimes 
it is only a well organized minority. A national administration 
that possessed the economic and political power conferred 
by Socialism would be much more difficult to dislodge than 
one possessing merely the authority conceded by our present 
political system. Under Socialism a government could be 
maintained in office indefinitely, through a combination of the 
workers in the principal industries, and would be able to 
subject the rest of the population to unlimited economic op- 
pression. 

The common good would be enormously impeded by the 
attempt of the State to own and manage the means of pro- 
duction. In the words of Pope Leo XIII., such an industrial 
organization would produce universal “misery and degrada- 
tion.” The main reason is that the State would be unable to 
command either the incentives or the discipline which are 
necessary for efficient production. Under Socialism both the 
directors and the directed would be remunerated entirely by 
salaries. There would be no elastic and indefinite gain held 
out before men as a stimulus to initiative, hard work and 
efficiency. In the present system substantially business men 
and a large proportion of those who are compensated by 
salaries and wages, have some reason to hope that their re- 
wards can be increased to an indefinite extent through their 
own efforts. In a Socialist system this hope would all but 
disappear. Even though increases in salaries and wages might 
be appointed for those who exhibited a certain degree of pro- 
ductivity, the arrangement would necessarily be operated in 
such a rigid and routine fashion, and recognition of merit 
would be so slow and halting, as to stifle incentive at its 
source. The promptness with which efficiency is now re- 
warded would be almost entirely wanting. 
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Not only adequate incentive, but effective discipline would 
be impossible. The great majority of men are lazy. To a 
great extent they are kept working through the stimulus of 
fear. They are afraid of losing their jobs. In a Socialist 
régime the directors of industry would not have sufficient 
power to discharge lazy and incompetent workmen, since their 
own positions would be finally dependent upon the votes of 
those under their direction. The only alternative is a militar- 
istic organization of industry which could not long survive in 
a democratic State. 

The Socialist programme includes a large extension of 
governmental control over the family and education. Indeed, 
the majority of Socialists regard the child as belonging pri- 
marily to the State. They look with favor upon a loosening of 
the marriage bond, and the continuation of the marital union 
only so long as the two parties think they love each other. The 
disastrous effects upon the welfare and progress of the race 
which would follow State usurpation of most important pa- 
rental functions, and State encouragement to a system of free 
love, are too obvious to require formal or detailed descriptions. 
And State monopoly of education would be a most subtle and 
destructive assault upon individual liberty. 

The distrust of the State which underlies the individualist 
theory, would be entirely justified if political society had an 
inherent tendency toward the Socialist State. Happily, there 
exists no such tendency. Indeed, it is only when the State is 
prevented from exercising and developing its normal func- 
tions that the danger of perversion into Socialism can become 
considerable. The true and rational conception of State func- 
tions avoids the vices and the extremes of Socialism no less 
than of individualism. This conception will form the subject 
of another article. 





ST. COLUMKILLE, PATRIOT AND POET. 
BY JAMES F. CASSIDY. 


N the person of Columkille there is a striking 
refutation of the fallacy that true Catholicism is 
ary m4] a poor soul-mate of patriotic instinct and poetic 
Mahiisate inspiration. For his saintliness the seer of the 
Chess North is best remembered, for no son of the Gael 


ever bestowed upon the conscience of the race a more 
abiding impression than did this noblest son of the Hy Neill 
clan. But essentially interwoven with this reputation for 
sanctity is the tradition of his undying love for the land of his 
fathers and his quenchless thirst for the lore begotten of the 
bards. He loved his Creator first, but in that sublime affection 
he beheld every reason for loyalty to the sacred cause of his 
native land and the literature that its genius created. 

Though we intend to devote our thoughts in this paper to 
his passion for country and letters, we cannot proceed to our 
subject without paying him the homage of a few words of 
praise for his preéminent work as the spiritual regenerator of 
his people. So great was to be the significance of his coming 
to the Celt, that tradition has it Heaven itself revealed to 
St. Patrick the wondrous worth of this giant in the army of 
Christ. The Apostle, at the dictate of an angel, saw with pro- 
phetic vision the great one who was destined to add lusire to 
the work which he had begun. Looking to the northern home 
of the saint of the future, he beheld a luminous object symbolic 
of the great teacher from Uladh emitting a light that searched 
all the recesses of the land of Erin. He witnessed “a light, 
rising, not great at first, but waxing and rending asunder the 
darkness, so that all Erin blazed therewith.” 

Thus did tradition dower the lips of Patrick with a tribute 
to Columkille that conceded to the latter a Christianizing 
potency as fundamental and complete as his own. And 
Patrick’s tribute was not destined to be futile. The Church of 
our Saint’s time was essentially monastic in character and, as 
such, its life was completely molded by the genius of Colum- 
kille. The monks throughout Celtic Christianity followed the 
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rule of the “Dove of the Church,” and their adherence to his 
discipline, according to the Venerable Bede, an Englishman, 
endured for a century and a half and held the barriers of the 
West against the Latinism of Benedictine monasticism. A 
modern writer, the scholarly Montalembert, would still further 
extend the period of the Irishman’s occidental sovereignty and 
give to his religious sceptre the controlling direction of the 
policies and character of the Celtic Church for the space of 
two centuries. 

But the man was far from being submerged beneath the 
saint. There always remained in him that magnificent human 
outlook that never failed to find a magnetism in the cult of the 
patriot, and a glamour in letters only second to that of 
religion. 

No Irish heart has ever been more closely wedded to the 
mother heart of Eire than was that of Columkille; no name 
was fated to be more jealously guarded within the sanctuary 
of national recollection than the name of Uladh’s royal Saint. 
The glamour of his memory was dest. 1ed to hold for fourteen 
centuries as powerful a sway over the imagination of the Gael 
as ever belonged to the names of Patrick and Brigid. In the 
words of Montalembert, the saintly trio have been always 
“inseparably united in the dauntless heart and fervent, tena- 
cious memory of the Irish people.” And the reverence he won 
was not greater than he deserved, for his love for his country- 
men was dearer to him than life. It is he himself has told us 
that the fire of patriotism that consumed him might prove the 
undoing of his mortal frame. “Should sudden death overtake 
me,” he said, “it is for my great love of the Gael.” 

As a prince of the royal house of Niall, everything within 
the territory over which his fathers ruled spoke to his heart 
with that strong appeal of ancestral tradition always so wel- 
come to the heart of the kin-loving Gael. As within his monas- 
tery, so also without it, his authority had the collateral aspect 
of the patriarchal, as well as the monastic, and clansman vied 
with monk in paying him the homage of a subject, as well as 
the reverence of a Christian. 

Though all the land of Erin was very dear to his heart, 
Ulster, the home of his ancestors, had a special appeal for him 
as a tribesman as well as an Irishman. Unlike some Ulster- 
men of today, who would pretend to put their province before 
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their country, the tribal attitude of our Ultonian Saint enhanced 
rather than injured his sense of nationalism. In being an 
orthodox tribesman, he was but a wholesome factor in a 
system which was the bed-rock on which Gaelic consciousness 
of the spiritual and corporate individuality of the race was 
founded. The tribal unit had all the elements of a rounded 
and complete governmental and social system, yet what it 
cherished in an especial way was the property of the congeries 
of tribes, the nation. The preservation of the record of the 
past was its dearest care, and this was brought to the knowl- 
edge of the nation which held it in honorable remembrance, 
as the product of an integral part of itself. In like manner the 
laws, customs, learning and religion of the clan, through the 
machinery of tribal life, became the mental acquisition of the 
entire people, and proved to the race that these products of 
many political units were in substance the life-expression of a 
nation, single and undivided in spirit. 

That Columkille loved especially those places associated 
with his kin, we know from an abundance of evidence. A few 
items from that evidence we shall produce here. An incident 
replete with human gentleness has been transmitted to us to 
show how true a child of the Gaelic clan great Colum was. 
We take it from a sixteenth century life of him by O’Donnell. 
Once he was faring by his dearly loved Assaroe and the dearth 
of fish by the “winding banks of Erne” caused him grievous 
pain because it was an affliction for those whose blood was his. 
To relieve their sorrow, tradition would credit him with the 
performance of a great miracle. In the words of his biog- 
rapher: “Him it seemed great damage . . . to his own dear 
kinsmen in especiall to the which he bare great love, to wit, 
the clan of Conall Gulban that there should not be abundance 
(of fish) in the waterfall (of Assaroe) and the whole Erne. . . 
And it was by reason of all this that Columkille blessed the 
waterfall. .. And by reason of that blessing of Columkille’s 
it is the best river for fish in Erin today.”* 

Though the white heat of his passion was for Ulster, a 
fire of affection but little inferior to that burned within him 
for Leinster. When the monarch, Aodh, wished to wreak 
vengeance on the latter province and sought to win the favor 





1 Life of Columkille, by Manus O’Donnell, Ed. A. O’Kelleher and G. Shoepperle, 
p. 135. 
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of the Saint for his enterprise, he failed, for the golden threads 
of maternal affection endeared the folk of that kingdom to him. 
“That is difficult for me,” was the Saint’s reply to the king, 
“for my mother was from Leinster.” 

But where no such obstacles intervened and the honor 
of Uladh was at stake, he always prayed for the success of its 
arms. Peaceful though the life was which he had chosen for 
himself, the latent fires of his Celtic impetuosity would some- 
times burst through the barriers of saintly instinct and place 
his zest for battle in the ascendant. Such eruptions were fre- 
quent enough to make his name an intimate part of the warp 
and woof of the war-like traditions of Ireland. Even those 
who have but a tyro’s knowledge of Irish history are aware of 
the fierce conflict he caused for the sake of a book, and the 
dire penance of perpetual exile he endured as an expression 
of sorrow for his deed. 

But story is not content with limiting his interest in the 
clashing ranks of warriors to the days of his mortal life. It 
places to his credit a post-mortem anxiety for the welfare of 
the battling Ultonians, whom in life he loved to see riding 
proudly on the wings of Victory. For centuries after his death, 
he was supposed to give to a sacred reliquary of his, that was 
treasured by the O’Donnells, a kind of talismanic power that 
carried with it victory for the army that observed the neces- 
sary ritual associated with its use on the eve of battle. This 
noted relic was called the Cathach. But tradition was not 
content with maintaining that the Saint’s influence upon the 
fortunes of war was always, as in this instance, merely indirect. 
It sometimes conscripted into the service of his province his 
departed spirit and pictured it, as in the Battle of Allen, 
making itself visible to the warriors to hearten them in the 
conflict. Here his presence was most urgent, “for, above the 
battalion of Leinster, he saw Brigid terrifying the hosts of 
Conn’s Half.”? This was so strikingly tribal a conception of 
Gaelic sainthood that the distinguished scholar, Whitley 
Stokes, could not resist comparing it to that of the Greeks 
which brought their tribal deities into the field where mortals 
battled. As the Greeks of Homer’s time considered their gods 
so much part and parcel of their tribal life as to imagine th::n 
partaking in their struggles, so the Gaels made the memory of 


2 Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv., p. 53. 
VOL. cx. 5 
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Columkille such an intimate part of national tradition that 
they made him an interested director of the clansmen’s efforts 
to win an earthly, as well as a heavenly, victory. If the desire 
for their success was so enshrined in his heart during life, 
surely, they thought, his departure for Paradise could not 
make him oblivious of his kin when victory or red rout faced 
them on the field. But they remembered, too, that his aid 
could only come when justice was on their side, and the 
greatest boon he willed them was the reward of a just war, 
the victor’s peace. It was his heart’s desire “that there should 
be peace forever amongst his kinsmen, the clan of Conall 
Gulban, and that they should put away the folly and the 
madness that were in them.” 

That glowing admiration of his for the “vinculum san- 
guinis” that so forcibly governed his attitude towards war, had 
a kindred influence upon his conception of monastic govern- 
ment. Every great monastery that owed allegiance to him 
was a centre of family relations and served as a school or 
asylum for all who claimed his kinship. This was most strik- 
ingly in evidence in the great home of the monks at Iona. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to consult the genealogical table 
of the early abbots of this monastery, can see that the abbacy 
was, with a few exceptions, limited to a branch of the Tir- 
connelian family. Besides abbots were preferably selected 
even from the narrower circle of the founder’s kin. This has 
been ascertained about all the successors of the Saint with the 
exception of one whose pedigree is doubtful and one whose 
descent was from another house. As if to show that this was 
the natural thing to expect, all those who exercised the spir- 
itual jurisdiction of the founder of Iona retained “Successor 
of Columkille” as their most jealously-guarded title. It em- 
bodied a dignity that was more potent than anything abbatial, 
for it called on the monk for an allegiance that was as much 
a product of the clan system as of the atmosphere of the 
monastery. 

Just as the warrior in him gave his character an intensely 
Irish coloring, many of the great deeds, by no means war-like, 
which he is supposed to have performed, make us think of the 
days when the druid was in power. As if to prepare the people 
for the coming of a man who would harbor in a Christian heart 
many of the pagan’s principles of action, pre-Christian Ireland 
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took unto itself the privilege of foretelling his advent. “Not 
alone was it the saints of Erin and the patriarchs having the 
spirit of prophecy of God that did foretell the coming of 
Columkille, but druids and such as had not the faith foretold 
a long time ere his birth that he should come.”* When he 
came many of the things he wrought seemed to justify this 
pagan interest in him. 

When, for instance, he arrived for the first time at Iona, 
he told his followers of the need of rearing his church upon the 
blood of some of them. Such words more fit the lips of a 
druid than of a Christian missionary, yet story did not hesi- 
tate to give them to him. In the same spirit it would represent 
him as raising from the dead a pagan craftsman, Connla, to 
give the finishing touches of a skilled hand, that no living Chris- 
tian could impart, to the shrine. Tradition would even have 
him unearth the lost materials of Erin’s ancient epic, the Cattle 
Raid of Cooley, through the agency of the old Red Branch here, 
Fergus MacRigh, long gone from earthly scenes. At his sum- 
mons Fergus came back from the realm of the dead to recite 
the stirring tales connected with the Raid, that Irishmen might 
have a deathless record of their heroic past. 

But it is only when we hear Colum, the exile, speak that 
we receive the most sublime and human expression of passion 
for his country. It has been said that human beauty garbed 
in sad robes can possess a far greater appeal than when 
arrayed in smiling habiliments. We cannot help thinking 
that this was true of the patriot heart of Columkille when he 
mourned. Never does the glory of his affection for his land so 
powerfully manifest itself as when it was mated with the 
pang of exile. The sorrow that seized him on being divorced 
from the land of his fathers threw a gloom o’er his life that 
was never dispelled. When the love-bonds that fastened him 
to Ireland were about to be broken, and his little boat was 
ready to put out for Scotland, a wave of utter dereliction 
swept across his soul, and, as the wail of the people of Conall 
and Owen burst in upon him, he told in bardic fashion of the 
depth of his woe: 


Since I am to leave mine own kinsmen, 
I shall give them to know of my secret: 


* Manus O’Donnell, op. cit., p. 27. 
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A night shall not pass, I conceal not, 
That tears shall not come to mine eyes. 


Since my leaving the folk of the Gael, 

On whom I have set my affection, 

It is naught to me though but one night 
Were the length of my life days thereafter. 


As replete with the wine of human feeling are his thoughts 
of his beloved Derry, where kindly heart and fascinating oak 
won the homage of his man and nature loving soul. 


Derry of the oaks, let us leave it 

With gloom and with tears, heavy-hearted; 
Anguish of heart to depart thence, 

And to go away unto strangers. 


Great is the speed of my coracle, 
And its stern turned upon Derry; 
Woe to me that I must on the main, 
On the path to beetling-browed Alba. 


The humblest monk that left Iona for the shores of Ireland 
he regarded as highly privileged. 

On a certain occasion he sent Baithen to consult with his 
kinsmen in Erin, and poignant was his grief that the lot of 
his messenger was not his. Before he dispatched his envoy, 
the thoughts that arose within him he expressed in a poem 
which told of his love unto death for his fatherland, its abso- 
lute claims on himself and all his glory, and the ‘pangs that 
exile caused him: 


O man that goeth westward to Erin, 

My heart in my side is broken; 

If sudden death overtake me, 

It is for the greatness of love of the Gael. 


To the Gaels myself, 

To the Gaels my honour, 

To the Gaels my learning, 

To the men of Erin my glory. 


My blessing on thee, western island, 
My heart in my bosom is swollen, 
Lamenting the seed of great Eogan, 
Lamenting the children of Conall. 
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But in death, if not in life, he was determined to be united to 
the land of his fathers, there to wait the judgment hour with 
the men of the Gael. 


They shall bury me first at Iona; 

But by the will of the living God, 

It is at Dun that I shall rest in my grave 

With Patrick and with Brigid, the immaculate, 
Three bodies in one grave. 


Like every patriotic Irishman, Columkille| cherished a 
deep affection for his country’s national culture. This culture 
utilized poetry as its most characteristic mode of expression, 
and it was in this phase of its activity that the Saint was most 
interested. He was a special friend of the bards and many 
stories of his association with and admiration for them, sur- 
vive. On a certain occasion, as he was going to cut wood for 
the church at Derry, there came to him a poet asking for a gift. 
The Saint, having nothing with him, told the bard that if he 
returned home with him he would give him what he desired. 
This the latter unreasonably refused to do, and threatened to 
satirize Columkille. So greatly did the Saint dread the national 
disgrace of being the target of bardic invective that a heavy 
sweat streamed from his brow, which a miracle turned into 
gold to preserve untarnished his good name amongst the com- 
panies of the poets of Erin. When, finally, the conduct of 
bards became so insolent, that the nation rose in its wrath and 
threatened to expel them from the land, their old-time friend 
intervened to save them. He could not see the devotees of 
the poetic art condemned to eat the bread of exile, and he 
saved them by the might of his influence at the Convention 
of Drum Ceat from the bitterest sorrow that a true Celt could 
endure. 

Had he not intervened, the class that gave such sweetly 
sad and nationally stimulating ideas to Ireland, from the 
sixth to the seventeenth century, might have been banished 
and their country sentenced to an irreparable misfortune. For 
the favor conferred on them, these poets were overflowing 
with gratefulness. In recompense for what they had received, 
they bestowed upon Columba the most treasured gifts they 
possessed, laudatory poems. The old writer tells us that so 
strongly did this typically bardic act appeal to the Celtic 
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nature of the Saint, a glow of pride filled his heart and merited 
for him a rebuke from a holy companion. It was, however, 
only one of a multitude of similar acts which merited for 
Columba the reputation of being “weak in indulging bards 
and poets on account of their art and because of the praises 
which they made for him.” 

This admiration for the professionals of the poetic art 
was intensified by the fact that Columkille himself was a poet. 
He is regarded as truly representative of the saints of Erin 
in this sphere as is Ossian of the Fianna. Besides three Latin 
poems, there are numerous productions in the Gaelic tongue 
attributed to his pen. Twenty-five of these have been edited 
and a far greater number are hidden in manuscripts awaiting 
similar treatment. 

In all these poems, as in his other activities, there is ob- 
servable a decidedly Celtic strain. Despite the appeal which 
Latin, with its great cultural history, must have possessed for 
him, he decided to use his native language as his favorite 
medium of expression. The Celtic element in him rendered 
him largely oblivious of Latin traditions when he sought to 
express his ideas on national themes. He has the supreme 
merit of being the first writer of non-classic literature who 
has dealt with patriotism and exile. His poems are replete 
with the themes and modes of thought so characteristic of 
Gaelic writers. He revels in the beauties of the physical 
world, and uses in abundance that austerity and simplicity of 
scenic coloring in which Irish writers excel. For the wild sea, 
with its message of freedom and purity, he has a marked 
predilection: 


Delightful to be in Benn-Edar 

Before crossing over the white sea, 

(To see) the dashing of the wages against its brow, 
The bareness of the shore and its border. 


Derry he loved for its peaceful oaken retreats and the 
sweet thoughts of his God that stole into his soul as he strolled 
through its bird-haunted ways. With vehemence of soul, he 
prayed for its welfare and safety: 


My Derry, my Derry, my little oak grove, 
My dwelling, my home and my own little cell, 
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May God the Eternal in Heaven above 
Send death to thy foes and defend thee well. 


In another poem, vibrant with emotion at the thought of 
exile from Durrow, he tells with a pen as truly steeped in 
the nature atmosphere of Celtic literature as ever bardic quill 
had been, of the pain that severance from its peaceful retreats 
had caused him. Fondly, he dwells on music-laden place- 
names, the voice of the swans, the weird sea-notes of the gulls, 
the playing of the harpist-winds upon the elms, the meditative 
sounds of grazing cattle on the dew-sprent fields at dawn and 
the elusive, spirit-like notes of the wandering cuckoo: 


It were delightful, O Son of my God, with a moving train, 
To glide o’er the waves of the deluge 

fountain, to the land of Erin; 
O’er Moy-n Rolarg, past Ben-Eigny, o’er Loch Fevyal, 
Where we should hear pleasing music from the swans. 
The hosts of the gulls would make joyful, with eager singing, 
Should it reach the port of stern re- 

joicers, the Dewy Red. 
I am filled with wealth without Erin, did I think it sufficient, 
In the unknown land of my sojourn, of sadness and distress. 
Alas, the voyage that was enjoined me, O King of secrets, 
For having gone myself to the battle of Cuil. 
How happy the son of Dima, of the devout church, 
When he hears in Durrow, the desire of his mind, 
The sound of the wind against the elms, when ’tis played, 
The blackbird’s joyous note, when he claps his wings: 
To listen at early dawn in Ros-Grencha, to the cattle; 
The cooing of the cuckoo from the tree, on the brink of Summer. 


With this love of nature he also coupled that other strik- 
ing characteristic of Gaelic poetry, the note of prophecy. The 
future has always appealed to the Celt as a subject for specu- 
lation, because as Renan tells us “the essential element in the 
Celt’s poetic life is the adventure, that is to say, the pursuit 
of the unknown, an endless quest after an object ever flying 
from desire,” and unborn time is an apt sphere for such a 
hunter. Such a quarry did our royal Saint seek. As a man of 
great sanctity, he was credited with an extraordinary insight 
into the future; as a Gael, by nature curious and anxious to 
probe the things yet hidden beneath the veil of futurity, he 
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often sought to test his supernatural prowess in this respect. 
Prophecies in countless numbers have been placed to his 
credit, and his name is yet treasured in Ireland as that of one 
in whom ability to solve the future’s secrets seemed an insep- 
arable property of saintliness. 

Dear as is his memory to the Gael of today, it should be 
a much more vital force in his national life than it is. To very 
many Irishmen it is a name—and nothing more. It should be 
intimately known to all the sons and daughters of Ireland, that 
their greatest saintly patriot’s life may still more confirm their 
loyalty to religion and fatherland. 


A SAINT’S PORTRAIT. 
BY ARMEL 0’CONNOR. 


I THINK of music strong and quiet . . . so quiet. 
There was a great war once; and suffering 

In darkness has eliminated youth 

And easy gladness from her countenance. 

Some natures are transparent, and as light 
Attain their heaven. But the ivory 

Of her most noble face is deeply lined— 

The necessary anguish is revealed 

That brought her to the peace now surely hers. 
There is decision in those calm yet burning eyes 
And in the steady purpose of her mouth. 

I know this fine decision has been won. 

Her passions were too vast to lead or guide— 

She met these foes, and fought them day and night, 
For many years, oft horrified, but never 

In despair. She learned herself; . . . and God 
Who loves true courage, watched and fired her zeal, 
And has rewarded her. O loving, lovely, 

And so lovable! In her, benignity, 
Long-suffering and deep humility, 

Make music that is only heard on high 

When a great soul is lifted up to God. 





FROM THE DARK AGES.’ 
BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


=" N the dark ages of criticism of the Catholic 

mi Church, if indeed the term criticism can with 

| justice be applied to such proceedings, it was 

Oi) common to cast any and every accusation at that 

wey venerable institution without troublesome regard 

to its truthf ulness or the reverse. The work with which we are 

dealing is a fine sample of the mid-eighteenth century dark 

ages to which we allude. It is true that the date 1919 alone 

appears on the title-page, which gives no indication that this 

is a second or later edition. But other evidence in the book 

makes it obvious that it was written, we may suppose, prior 

to and published in 1874, so that it is not exactly in the first 
freshness of its youth. 

Having regard to the date just mentioned and to the 
ordinary passage of human life, we seem entitled to assume 
that the author of this work has departed to another world 
where he will have discovered, what we gather from the 
preface and indeed other parts of the book, he never suspected 
during his life, namely that there were things as to which he 
was quite ignorant. No editor’s name is attached to this 
edition; perhaps it had none. If editor there was, he had, 
when confronted with his task, several alternatives before him. 
He might, for example, have issued his book with some such 
foreword—the fashionable term today—as this: “This is a 
curious and historically interesting example of the customs 
and criticisms of a bygone day which cannot but be valuable 
to students of archzology and, as it is republished in their 
interests, it has been reprinted with all its burden of inac- 
curacies on its shoulders.” Or he might have appended a 
series of notes, pointing out the errors and their necessary cor- 
rections, though to be sure this would have meant a pretty 
big book. Or he might have omitted the mistakes which would 
have left quite a small one. Or he might have endeavored to 


1The Conflict Between Religion and Science. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1919. 
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re-write the passages which were out of date or inaccurate, 
but such a piece of patchwork would have been a parlous task 
in the case of a fabric whose warp is prejudice and whose woof 
is ignorance. 

None of these expedients has been adopted and we regret 
it, for surely no competent editor would have allowed a num- 
ber of the statements to pass without some comment. For 
example, to select one from many instances, he would not 
have omitted to warn his readers, when allowing a long quo- 
tation to appear from a work on Human Physiology pub- 
lished in 1856 (!) that, though the pen that wrote that work 
was the pen of Dr. Draper, physiology is a science which has 
made huge strides in seventy years and no part of it huger 
strides than that which the quotation refers to, namely the 
physiology of the nervous system. 

The author of the book seems to have felt at variance with 
almost every form of religion and with most leaders of these 
forms, though he makes no secret that his heart is with the 
heresiarchs of all kinds and the more heretical the better. He 
would like to love Luther, “a sturdy German monk,” but 
Luther said some uncivil things about science as he was apt to 
do about anything which did not follow his sic jubeo. Of 
course, the real villain of the piece is the Catholic Church, to 
which the author, like others of his kidney, pays the real but 
quite unintentional compliment of seeing that it is the one 
religious organization which knows its own mind; which has 
a clear idea of its own commission; which is not afraid to lay 
down principles, and which never swerves from them when 
once they have been laid down. 

Again, in true conformity to type, he is ready to embrace 
anyone however heretical, even non-Christian, Mohammed 
for example, whose “form of God was perhaps more awful 
than that of paganized Christianity,” by which flower of 
speech he indicates the Church of Christ. And this, although 
a line lower down he is constrained to tell us that the Moham- 
medan heaven is a “palace of Oriental carnal delight” and was 
“filled with black-eyed concubines and servants”* whom, il 
would appear, are not in any way incompatible with the awful- 
ness of the deity whose heaven they adorn. 

Averroes is one of the objects of his admiration, and he is 

* Ibid., p. 86. 
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quite ruffled because the Lateran and Vatican Councils anath- 
ematized his teachings, which, he comforts himself by stating, 
are “still held to be true by a majority of the human race.” 
Here, we take it that the author is alluding to pantheism, in 
which, as we well know, all false philosophies, including the 
Draperian variety, end. But we note that his admiration for 
Averroes has not led him to mention some of the less admir- 
able teachings of that philosopher, such as that there can be 
two kinds of truth, scientific and philosophical, an enormity 
which we have recently seen saddled upon Scholastic philos- 
ophers, who would have protested vigorously, as they did in- 
dignantly protest against it, when its Arabian formulator 
brought it before the learned world. 

Nestorius again was a man much to be admired, and his 
opponent, St. Cyril, was everything that was bad. “This was 
that Cyril who had murdered Hypatia.”* Let us pause a 
moment over this statement. When a writer is attacking an 
institution, especially one so venerable, so beloved by, and so 
great a consolation to its adherents as the Catholic Church; 
especially when he is essaying to prove that institution to be 
built upon a foundation of lies and nurtured and sustained 
by falsehood and infamy—and such is the charitable thesis 
Dr. Draper works upon—surely we may ask that he himself 
shall be irreproachable in his historical facts; accurate in his 
scientific assertions and fully informed of the technicalities of 
the institution he sets out to criticize and, if he can, demolish. 
On this platform we propose to examine his work and we think 
we can show that, from all these points of view, it is wholly 
unworthy of a moment’s consideration by any serious student. 

The task entails a tedious and disjointed collection of in- 
stances—selection, perhaps one might say, for many are left 
behind reluctantly for want of space. Let us attack the task 
and commence with the quotation we have just given. Cyril 
murdered Hypatia. History, unfortunately for Dr. Draper, is 
quite definite as to the name of the murderer of this misused 
woman; it was Peter, the Lector or Reader, as Dr. Draper calls 
him. “No doubt,” we suppose he would reply, “but Peter was 
merely Cyril’s tool.” Socrates, the historian, who is our in- 
formant as to these occurrences, a very impartial writer, did 
not take this view, for he makes no kind of mention of St. 


* Ibid., p. 72. 
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Cyril in connection with it. Further, let us remember that 
by the regulations of the African Church a Lector was not a 
cleric and, therefore, was not under St. Cyril’s control. Let 
us take another historical case. 

Dr. Draper tells us that Pelagius—a heresiarch and, there- 
fore, no doubt one of the best of men—was condemned as a 
heretic by Pope Innocent I. and that “his successor, Zosimus, 
annulled his judgment, and declared the opinions of Pelagius 
to be orthodox.”* On this follows the usual fling at Papal 
infallibility, a subject the A, B, C, of which, as we shall show, 
the author had never grasped. But as to the history? Well, 
it is a fine example of that peculiarly dangerous form of lie 
which is half the truth. Briefly: Innocent did condemn Czles- 
tius and Pelagius and what he understood to be their opinions. 
They appealed to Rome, where Zosimus by this time was reign- 
ing Pontiff. He did not withdraw or annul his predecessor’s 
condemnation of the opinions. What he did was to ask that 
it should be made plain to him that the condemned opinions 
were actually held by Pelagius. The heresiarch made state- 
ments which !-d the Pope to think that he had been misjudged, 
and he was restored to communion. The African Church, 
better informed than the Pope, protested. Zosimus ordered a 
further inquiry on this point, which was held by the Council 
of Carthage; Pelagius’ final condemnation following in due 
course. 

Bruno®’ was condemned to death, “the special charge 
against him being that he had taught the plurality of worlds.” 
We do not condone the burning of Bruno, but as a matter of 
historical fact the propositions for which he really was con- 
demned were that Our Saviour was not God, but a particularly 
skillful and successful magician; that the Holy Spirit was the 
soul of the world; that the devil would be saved and such other 
statements, after reading which we cannot wonder that a 
Protestant writer should exclaim that, eminent man though 
Bruno was, “he had not a trace of religion.” Of course, Dr. 
Draper deals with Copernicus and with Galileo, and his ac- 
count of both of them simply bristles with errors. We have 
only space to notice two, both glaring in their character. 

Copernicus’ book was condemned, he tells us. So it was, 
but an historian of average fairness would have also told us 

‘Ibid. p. 56. * Ibid., pp. 178-181. 
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what Dr. Draper does not, that the condemnation did not take 
place until seventy-two years after Copernicus’ death and the 
issue of his book (the two were absolutely simultaneous) ; 
that it arose entirely out of the episode of Galileo and would 
otherwise almost certainly never have taken place, and that it 
consisted in an order that nine passages only should be omitted 
or altered, which passages spoke of the heliocentric theory— 
then and for a hundred years afterwards a mere unproved 
theory—as definite fact. Nor has he the common honesty to 
tell his readers that as soon as these small changes had been 
made, the condemnation of the book was withdrawn. 

Galileo was “committed to prison, treated with remorseless 
cruelty during the remaining ten years of his life, and was 
denied burial in consecrated ground.”* No choicer collection 
of absolute falsehoods ever appeared elsewhere in the same 
number of lines. Galileo’s first “prison” was the villa of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany near Rome. From this he was re- 
moved to be the guest (literally, not sarcastically) of the Arch- 
bishop of Siena. Then he was allowed to return and reside 
at his own villa at Arcetri, near Florence, though at first he 
was not permitted to visit that city. Later still, he was not 
only allowed to do this but to reside there in his son’s house. 
So much for his cruel treatment in prison. He died fortified 
by all the Sacraments and the special blessing of Pope Urban 
VIII., and lies buried in the Church of Santa Croce. 

What is to be said of the person who comes forth as the 
champion of truth and accuracy and who is capable of mis- 
statements so flagrant as these? 

What again are we to say of the historian who tells us 
that St. Peter “doubtfully died at Rome” and that Diocletian’s 
persecution was caused by a “mutiny,”’ the fact being that cer- 
tain Christian soldiers had refused to sacrifice to Pagan deities 
—surely no breach of military discipline. We should be glad 
to find space to deal with the old, worn-out, oft-exposed state- 
ment that the ceremonies of the Church are mere modifications 
and adaptations of heathen ceremonies. We cannot do that 
nor can we ask—at least so we surmise—Dr. Draper to read 
the treatment of this point by Mr. Mallock—not a Catholic— 
in Is Life Worth Living? but we can ask anyone who requires 
illumination on the subject to consult that remarkable work. 


* Ibid., p. 172. ‘Ibid... pp. 37, 38. 
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Dr. Draper poses as an authority on science. Very well, 
“ad Cxsarem appelasti, ad Cxesarem ibis!” 

“It seems to be satisfactorily established that a race allied 
to the Basques may be traced back to the Neolithic age.”* 
The statement is a little involved, but it clearly indicates an 
attempt to state the ethnological relations of the people in ques- 
tion. Well, there are four views on the subject, and that 
which he tells us is “satisfactorily established,” is, perhaps, the 
least likely of the four and is in no sort of way “established” 
at all. 

Investigation “indisputably refers the existence of man to 
a date remote from us by many hundreds of thousands of 
years.”® There are, it is true, those who, on very inadequate 
grounds as we think, would claim as many as three hundred 
thousand years or more. But, on the other hand, sober author- 
ities, such as Sollas, Professor of Geology at Oxford, and the 
Abbé Breuil, certainly the leading authority of the day on pre- 
historic archzology, content themselves with some thirty thou- 
sand, so that Dr. Draper’s “indisputably” is clearly a gross 
misstatement. 

One last example: “It is difficult to assign a shorter date 
for the last glaciation of Europe than a quarter of million 
years.”*° “Difficult” or not, the recent observations on the 
laminated clays of South Sweden seem definitely to establish 
the fact that the ice left the spot now occupied by the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm some nine thousand years ago. Further, the 
lessons taught by the Niagara Gorge give us an even more 
recent date than this for the disappearance of the ice in that 
district of North America. 

“Dr. Draper is dead, and it is unfair to attack him for not 
knowing things which have been found out since he died.” 
So we can imagine someone saying. As far as some of these 
points go it is not Dr. Draper whom we are attacking, but 
those who were so careless of his reputation as to permit the 
book to appear with such glaring errors and without the indi- 
cation of its date which was due the public. But then, as the 
reader may very properly remark, there are so many errors 
that a few more or less can scarcely matter. 

One more point under this heading. The author argues 
that the statements of Genesis and the findings of science 

* Ibid., p. 196. * Ibid., p. 199. ” Ibid., p. 198. 
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cannot in any way be reconciled, and the more we study them 
the more divergent we find them." Romanes, whilst still an 
agnostic, stated in Nature that “the order in which the flora 
and fauna are said, by the Mosaic account, to have appeared 
upon the earth corresponds with that which the theory of evo- 
lution requires and the evidence of geology proves.” The 
writer of the Mosaic account was certainly not there to see 
these things happen: is it any wonder that a distinguished man 
of science (Ampére) should have exclaimed: “Either Moses 
was inspired or he knew as much about science as we do 
today!” 

Painfully conscious that our examination of this work is 
more and more approximating to the schoolmaster’s list of 
schoolboy “howlers” which we see from time to time in the 
columns of the press, we must now turn to the author’s mis- 
takes as to the institution he is criticizing. 

And first for two elementary blunders which would not 
be made by a Catholic child aged ten. “Immaculate concep- 
tion” is confused with a divine procreation, so common a myth 
in Pagan story. It is hard to credit that an educated man could 
make such a mistake but there it is'* for all to read and wonder 
at. “Infallibility which implies omniscience”** ought to have 
informed the Pope as to how the Franco-Prussian war would 
terminate! Can a greater depth of ignorance ever be plummed? 

Let us explore this region of knowledge, or ignorance, a 
little further. “No one did more than [St. Augustine] to bring 
science and religion into antagonism.”** Yet curiously 
enough, no one is more quoted today than that self-same Saint 
when it is desired to show that the teachings of the Church in 
no way conflict with those of science when both are properly 
formulated. : 

We are told that the globular form of the earth was 
denied by the Church (and it is a matter of fact that many 
early Churchmen and others were ignorant of its sphericity) 
and the contrary had been so firmly held that the Popes—who 
had apparently infallibly proclaimed its flatness, though we 
are not told where or when—were very grievously embarrassed 
when the contrary was discovered to be the case, and espe- 
cially after the voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1498.*° It is more 


4 Jbid., paraphrase of pp. 218 ef. seq. 


2 [bid., p. 8. 13 Ibid., p. 352. 
4 Jbid., paraphrase from pp. 155-163 
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than a little difficult to see how all this tallies with the un- 
questioned fact that Blessed (please note the Blessed!) Al- 
bertus Magnus had, in the thirteenth century, brought forward 
a number of the proofs of the earth’s sphericity which are 
commonplaces today. We think Dr. Draper must have got 
muddled (an easy thing for a not very clear-sighted student 
of history) over the story of St. Virgilius (Fergil or O’Farrell), 
Bishop of Salzburg, an early Irish wanderer, and St. Boniface. 
The matter is too long to be dealt with here, but it in no way 
bears the construction which we suppose Dr. Draper to have 
placed upon it. 

Our author’s statements as to the attitude of the Church to 
the question of Evolution, and especially as to Providence and 
Natural Law (over which he makes very heavy weather), can- 
not be dealt with, though they afford excellent examples of the 
complete absence of grasp of his subject of which we com- 
plain. 

Nor can we deal as faithfully with him as we should have 
liked over the well-worn topic of the Spanish Inquisition, 
wherein we have rehearsed once more all the old stories and 
exaggerations. The Spanish Inquisition, we freely admit, was 
not an organization to be commended. It went even beyond 
the worst examples of its period—a period, let it be remem- 
bered, when both Catholics and Protestants considered the 
stake as the proper treatment for heretics. We cannot think 
that de Maistre’s thesis that it was a purely civil institution 
can be sustained, but this is quite certain that it hung far 
more loosely from the Papal contro] than most things of its 
kind, and that Popes, notably Sixtus IV., spoke their minds 
very strongly as to its excesses. Dr. Draper characteristically 
tells us that over ten thousand persons were actually burned 
under Torquemada. A recent Protestant investigator, Peschel, 
makes it two thousand—bad enough, but not up to the Dra- 
perian standard. 

Let us now turn to another series of extraordinary per- 
versions of history. We are told that (apparently some date 
in the fifteenth century is alluded to) “the Papal government 
established two institutions: 1. The Inquisition; 2. Auricular 
confession—the latter as a means of detection, the former as 
a tribunal for punishment.”** And, that there may be no sort 

% Jbid., p. 207. 
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of mistake as to the allegation, elsewhere the confessional is 
described as a tribunal which makes “the wife and daughters 
and servants of the suspected, spies and informers against 
him.”** Again, we are told that the necessity for confession 
was formally established by the Lateran Council** and that 
“at the end of the thirteenth century a new kingdom was 
discovered, capable of yielding immense revenues. This was 
Purgatory.” *° 

Now what are we to think of all these statements? Pur- 
gatory was discovered in the thirteenth century. Yet St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustine both discussed this topic; Tertullian 
tells us that prayers for the dead (meaningless without Pur- 
gatory) were of Apostolic ordinance; Origen alludes to it. 
Curious, is it not? Since all these were in their graves many 
centuries before the thirteenth. And as to the confessional, 
St. Athanasius is a tolerably well known and certainly early 
authority. As to the allegation against the secrecy of the con- 
fessional, the more than innuendo that things revealed sub 
sigillo can be and are repeated to the disadvantage of the 
penitent, we will only say this: the accusation is so palpably 
false and so confessedly unjust that today, at least, it is left 
in the hands or mouths of “ex-nuns,” “escaped monks,” and 
other such base fellows of the lewder sort. We fancy we re- 
member that it was from time to time met with in somewhat 
higher, though not by any means the highest, circles in 1876. 
But, please note, this is a work dated on its title-page 1919, 
and with no indication there, that this is not the first time 
it has seen the light. 

Of course, we have the inevitable cry that the Church and 
Science are absolutely incompatible. “Then has it come in 
truth to this, that Roman Christianity and Science are recog- 
nized by their respective adherents as being absolutely incom- 
patible; they cannot exist together—one must yield to the 
other; mankind must make its choice, it cannot have both.” 
Greater rubbish and more absolute falsehood never fell from 
the pen of ignorant bigot. Who are the adherents who have 
made such statements? Nowhere are we told. Huxley said 
something like it in his day and from his very mistaken point 
of view, but Huxley does not seem to have existed for Dr. 
Draper. And, in any case, a score of books then and since 
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have shown that Huxley was entirely mistaken. We must 
suppose that Dr. J. J. Walsh’s The Popes and Science was 
unknown to Dr. Draper, but it has been before the world for 
some time; it was accessible to those who are responsible for 
this edition; and it, and a number of other books which might 
be named, absolutely and finally dispose of this, and much 
more of the rubbish with which Dr. Draper’s book is 
loaded. 

Let us suggest to those who want a brief refutation, that 
it was a Pope who directed Catholics to welcome every new 
discovery regardless of the source from which it came, and 
that it was a most distinguished man of science and a devout 
Catholic, de Lapperent, who stated that no one had ever 
felt more free in his scientific work and writings than 
had he. 

Surely, we have said enough to show the kind of book 
with which we have been dealing. It will sell of course—any 
attack on the Church will do that. It will be read by many 
ignorant persons—not so many as would have been the case 
had it not been of such inspissated dullness. These cannot 


judge, and will not try to ascertain, the truth of the statements 
contained in it which we have criticized. It is, in our opinion, 
nothing short of lamentable that such a book should have ap- 
peared in a series which has in the past enriched the reading 
world with so many valuable contributions to knowledge. 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


In faery castle, "neath the snow, 
Couched ’mid fair flowers deep, 

The Princess Summer waits young Spring 
To break the thrall of sleep. 











THE PASSING OF THE CHIEF. 
BY CHARLES A. FERGUSON. 


WAY up under the lee of the “Hill of God,” look- 

ing down over the Pass, stands a harsh, gray stone 
sheiling surrounded by deserted sheep pens 
INV SINE, formed by dry stone dykes covered with lichen 
i Cso>—=4) and moss. Below the gray mists lie heavy, 
and the salt winds borne in from the sea sough mournfully 
through the clump of scraggy firs that back the sheiling. The 
surrounding mountains are rugged, scarred by great rocks and 
bowlders and deeply pitted with channels scored in their sides 
by the melting snows in spring. In summer these channels 
are dry; in winter they are filled to the brim with snow, and 
in spring they become rushing torrents, leaping madly down, 
hurrying to join the river in the glen below. 

The country is but sparsely populated. Here and there, 
by a burn or on a crag, stands a castle or fortified house, grim 
and gray, with small deep set windows and a heavy nail 
studded door set high in the wall. Hard by the blue smoke 
rises curling from the clauchan, a row of deep thatched cottar 
houses straggling along an indifferent road with a weather- 
beaten kirk and a wind-swept yard at one end and a change- 
house at the other. The houses are built of big stones and 
roofed with thick thatch well weighted against the bleak, 
strong winds that swirl down the glens. Higher up in the 
lonelier places snuggling close to the sides of the mountains 
stand the sheilings of the shepherds. The buildings are all 
born of the soil and are plain, stern and forbidding. 

Up in the sheiling, in a lonely place under the shadow of 
the great mountain, abode, for a time, Allister Stewart, last 
chief of his race. His lands were attainded, a price put on 
his head, and he was a fugitive because of his loyalty to his 
prince and to his king. 

After that sad day on Culloden Moor and the ruthless, 
useless slaughter of loyal hearts by the bloody butcher, Cum- 
berland, Allister had refused to escape to France and security, 
and had chosen rather to abide by the remnant of his clan and 
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share their fortunes. Slowly and grimly they fought their 
way from the stricken field and wandered back to their own 
country, where they scattered and hid among the hills. 

Allister and Black Rab, his foster brother, spent the winter 
in the sheiling and were supplied with food and other neces- 
sities by their clansmen. As it drew near to Easter, Allister 
determined to cross the mountains and go to Moreclad on the 
edge of the Moor of Rannoch to hear Mass. The risk was 
great, for his house of Baloan, which was held by a company 
of soldiers who were hunting him, lay on the other side of 
the glen, but a gunshot from the church. The church stood on 
a slope surrounded by a little graveyard where many genera- 
tions of Stewarts slept. Their time-stained tombstones, with 
their many pious inscriptions, filled the space from the walls 
of the church to the stone dyke which surrounded the hal- 
lowed spot. 

As Mass would be held just after midnight, Allister, by 
making a detour, would avoid passing his own house and 
could reach the church under cover of darkness. Rab felt a 
premonition of evil. He was full of gloomy forebodings and 
tried to dissuade his master from crossing to Rannoch. 

“Best bide whar ye are,” said Rab, “couthy and comfort- 
able.” 

“Rab, laddie,” said Allister, laying his hand on his shoulder 
and gazing out of the small window which lighted the interior 
of the sheiling, “I’m wae for my ain fireside an’ I maun see 
auld Father Ian an’ be shrived, for my sins lie heavy on my 
soul. Nae man kens these times if he’ll see another day dawn, 
an’ the sun come up o’er the bonnie hills. Rab, I’m gaen tae 
the auld kirk nae matter what happens, in fair weather or 
foul.” 

Rab sighed. “A willful man will hae his ain way,” said 
he. “If you’re sae set on’t, I'd better let Father Ian ken an’ 
Sandy Stewart o’ Ballyoukan so that they can hae a gaird 
round the kirkyard, for if the English sodgers thoucht ye were 
in the kirk they’d try their best tae tak ye dead or alive.” 

Allister protested, “I winna hae ony o’ my kinsmen dis- 
turbed. They’ve risked enough already. Let those who won 
hame bide hame. I'll tak my chance.” 

Rab answered never a word, but a little later beckoning 
Donald, the shepherd, he stole out, and behind the shelter of 
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the peat stack gave him his instructions, and sent him off over 
the hills with a message to the priest to be ready and to the 
clansmen to assemble and guard the church. 

Holy Saturday, the day of their departure from the sheil- 
ing, broke cold and gray. Heavy, black clouds swept the top 
of the snow-clad mountains. The wind moaned among the 
scraggy firs as if held in restraint. Black Rab puckered his 
forehead as he looked out at the dawning day and shook his 
shaggy head gloomily. To him, weather-wise, it portended a 
storm, and anyone who crossed the mountains in a storm, in 
his mind, was fey. 

All morning the clouds brooded over the mountains. Away 
on the horizon towards the west there was a clear, pallid, cold 
stretch of steely blue sky, which, as the day advanced, shone 
with a cold intensity. Towards midday Rab wrapped his plaid 
about him, armed himself, took his staff and some provisions, 
and set out to cross the mountains in advance, to reconnoitre 
and to ensure the way was clear and all was safe for his chief. 
An hour later, Allister, likewise heavily armed, set out in his 
wake. 

As he crossed a shoulder of the mountain, snow began to 
fall and the wind to rise, but secure in his knowledge of the 
country, Allister laughed at the coming storm and plodded 
on, following the trail of Black Rab. The wind swept down 
the mountain side, obliterating the track; the sky grew blacker 
and blacker and the snow thicker, so thick that Allister could 
hardly see a yard in front of him. He stopped, drew his plaid 
closer around him, pulled his cap down over his ears and 
forehead, and then grasping firmly his staff, carefully felt his 
way down the mountain. The storm increased in fury and, 
from time to time, great gusts of wind almost swept him off 
his feet. It grew so strong that he was compelled now and 
then to stop, turn his back to the gale and brace himself to 
meet its fury until he regained his breath. He lost all sense 
of direction. It grew colder. His feet and hands were numb 
and his eyes smarted so that he could hardly see. On he went 
mechanically, the snow swirling about him. The white spirits 
of the storm seemed to circle around him. They shrieked in 
his ears; they buffeted him, lashed him and stung his cheeks 
with their white claws. They peered into his face and, with 
malicious glee, mocked him, dancing wildly before his weary 
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eyes, while above the noise of the storm rose the skirl of the 
bagpipes playing the war march of his clan. Allister stopped 
and listened eagerly. 

“The pipes will be playing by Athol,” he muttered to him- 
self. “It sounds like Red Lachlan an’ Donald.” 

He moved forward again and tried to quicken his steps. 
The skirl seemed to come from no given direction. It seemed 
to encompass him, yet he could see no one. He shouted, but 
his voice was lost in the roar of the storm. It was strange, he 
thought, that they should be piping the war march. 

“Hello Lachlan!” he cried, “Hello Donald! Hello!” 

“By St. Bride,” he shouted, “it is the war march. Maybe 
the prince has landed and the king will come to his own 
again.” He smiled hopefully. “The piping comes frae the 
clauchan. The English have been put to flight and they’re 
playing to let me know all is well. Hello Lachlan! Hello 
Donald! Hello! I come.” 

He hurried forward, stumbling and reeling. On he strug- 
gled against the storm, until a strong gust of wind struck him 
and hurled him, breathless and exhausted, into a sheltered 
hollow among the soft snow. The gale raged, but here it was 
not so violent, and at least he could breathe. He wished it 
were not so cold. The war march had died away and now, 
riding on the storm, came the mournful wail of the “Lament.” 
Who was dead he wondered. He took off his cap, and his 
brown hair, released from its ribbon, streamed in the wind. 
Reverently he knelt, crossed himself, and prayed: “May their 
souls rest in peace. Give them eternal rest, O Lord.” 

He lifted his head. A bright light seemed to shine around 
him. He was in the church, kneeling close to the altar rail. 
A strange priest, a priest he did not know, was saying the Mass. 
His face was very beautiful, very gentle, his smile was tender 
and his eyes full of unutterable love. 

He noticed there was no acolyte there. He wondered. 
Then, rising from his knees, he advanced to the altar to the 
side of the priest and sang the responses and served as he 
was wont to do when a boy. 

“Dominum Vobiscum (The Lord be with you).” 

“Et cum spiritu tuo (And with thy spirit) .” 

The voice of the priest was very sweet. He was glad he 
had come to Mass even though the way had been long and the 
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journey arduous. He felt all right now. He was not tired in 
the least. He was no longer cold and felt quite warm and 
comfortable. He received the Holy Sacrament from the priest 
who smiled. It made him feel very happy. 

“Ite; missa est (Depart; the Mass is finished) .” 

“Deo gratias (Thanks be to God),” he sang in response. 
He sighed, and his head sank on his breast. 

Next morning, the Sunday of Easter, broke fair and clear. 
The storm had died away and all was peace. Black Rab and 
a few of his clansmen, searching for their chief, found him half 
buried in the snow, kneeling in a hollow with sane face to a rock, 
clasping his crucifix to his breast. 

Reverently they bore him to a nearby sheiling. The news 
spread like the fiery cross and there was sorrow throughout 
Rannoch. In the middle of the night they carried him down 
to the church. There wrapped in his plaid with his claymore 
by his side and his crucifix on his breast, they laid him to rest, 
by torchlight, before the altar; while from the hills around 
came the long drawn wail of the pibroch. 



















The English sentry shivered and cursed as he paced up 
and down in front of the house. The dark mountains looming 
all around him, the loneliness of the place and the intense still- 
ness of the night jarred on his nerves. He wished something 
would happen, and jangled his accoutrements to give himself 
a feeling of companionship, and longed for the warmth and 
brightness of the kitchen fire and the company of his fellows. 

Suddenly the mournful wail of the pipes broke forth and 
echoed up the glen. He was startled. A strange eerie feeling 
crept over him. His musket slipped from his grasp and 
crashed to the ground. He bent and hurriedly groped for it, 
and then, straightening himself, he peered out into the dark- 
ness. There were lights in the church and the moving 
shadows of many men, and from over the glen came the low 
murmur of voices rising and falling like the lapping of the 
tide. The sentry ran to the house and called the sergeant, 
who growled out many oaths at being disturbed, swung his 
cloak around him and_stepped out into the night. For a few 
moments they stood together in the shadow of the house, 
gazing at the lights beyond. Then, after a hurried consulta- 
tion, they slipped quietly down, crossed the burn and climbed 
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the bank towards the church. Cautiously they crept up to the 
dyke of the graveyard, raised their heads till their eyes were 
on a level with the top and tried to obtain a view of what was 
going on. 

The interior of the church was filled with armed men 
who knelt with bowed heads. A white haired old priest in a 
black chasuble trimmed with orphreys of silver stood at the 
foot of the altar steps at the head of a grave, while six stalwart 
men, clad in weather-worn tartan, raised the bier on which 
lay the body of their chief, ready to lower it to the crypt below. 
As the bier was raised, the sergeant caught a glimpse of the 
face of the dead. 

“Hell!” he breathed in astonishment, “it’s the Stewart 
himself.” Then, turning to the sentry, he told him to hurry 
back to the house and report to the captain, and bring him 
back with his men. 

The captain was elated at the news brought him, for the 
reward called for the body of Allister Stewart living or dead. 
He got his men together and ordered them to cross quietly 
and surround the church. As they closed in on the holy place, 
the captain’s scabbard rattled on a bowlder. He cursed softly 
and waited. All seemed quiet, however, so he moved forward 
again, holding high his scabbard. As he neared the dyke of 
the graveyard, a figure rose silently out of the shadow and 
drove a dirk deep into his breast. For a moment he swayed, 
then when the dirk was withdrawn with a wrench, he fell with 
a thud, dead. 

Death rode through Rannoch that night. The House of 
Baloan burned, so that no Saxon should again desecrate its 
walls. The pipes wailed and screeched alternately, and when 
morning broke there were no soldiers in the glen and none 
had left it. 


On the night of Easter every year is heard among the 
mountains the wild war march, the sound of many supplica- 
tions and the long drawn wail of a lament, a ghostly requiem 
for the last of the Stewarts of Baloan. ) 











ALBANIA.* 
BY WALTER GEORGE SMITH. 


Gaaw LBANIA is said to be the least known country of 

Wor yi Europe, although it is only thirty-nine miles 

il from Italy. The reader of Childe Harold will 

recall Byron’s description of its picturesque 

scenery and its wild inhabitants as he saw them 

during the reign of Ali Pasha in 1811. Its population varies in 

accordance with the political boundaries that may be assigned 
to it. 

The author whose work is before us insists that the true 
Albania has an area of about thirty thousand square miles 
and a population variously estimated at about eighteen hun- 
dred thousand people, though others place the number at two 
and one-half to three millions. There are eight hundred thou- 
sand Albanians living in Southern Italy, nine hundred thou- 
sand in Greece, between eighty and one hundred thousand in 
the United States, twenty-five to thirty thousand in Armenia, 
and forty to fifty thousand in Turkey, with scattering repre- 
sentatives elsewhere. The Albanians of Italy emigrated there 
when the Turks conquered their country. They have kept 
their social customs and their form of Christianity, recognizing 
the Pope as their religious head, instead of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

In Albania there are other races, notably the Serbians, 
Bulgarians and Wallachians, to the number of three hundred 
and fifty thousand in all. The country is very mountainous, 
with many rivers, navigable, however, but a short distance 
from the Adriatic into which they all flow. There are several 
large lakes, notably Scutari, Ochrida, Presba, Malik and 
Janina. The largest town is Scutari, with a population of 
thirty-two thousand. The climate in the Southern portion is 
as warm as Italy. It is generally healthful, though the heat 
in summer is sometimes oppressive. It is believed by some 
philologists that the Albanian language is that of the Pelas- 


1 Albania: The Master Key to the Near East. By Christo A. Dako. Boston: E. L. 
Grimes Co. 1919. 
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gians. Until recently, it was thought that the Macedonians 
and Epirotes were two tribes of the Greek people, but now it 
is the belief of scholars that neither of these were Greeks, but 
the forefathers of the Albanians. 

Christianity was introduced on the Albanian coasts as 
early as the first century. In the year 1054 when the Oriental 
schism took place, the Albanians followed the Church of Con- 
stantinople. But when the Turkish invasion followed, the 
greater part of them became Moslems. At present two-thirds 
of them are Moslems, and the remainder are divided between 
the Greek and the Catholic Church. Many illustrations are 
given to show that the Greeks derived their deities from the 
Pelasgians, and that the Greek mythology was not of Greek, 
but of Pelasgian origin. The Pelasgians occupied the Balkan 
Peninsula, and were divided into several tribes. Those form- 
ing the Kingdom of Illyria gave much trouble to the Romans, 
but were finally subdued. After the invasion of the Slavs 
or Bulgarians, the Albanians became included within their 
present territory. The Turks made their advance upon them 
in 1318 and finally conquered the country, though there 
was a brilliant interval of independence won by their great 
national hero, George Kastriota, more commonly known under 
the name of Scanderbeg. 

It was not until 1571, however, that the last fortresses of 
Albania fell and the Turkish power was thoroughly estab- 
lished. For some years in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth, upper Albania 
was an almost independent sovereignty, and in the south 
Ali Pasha reigned until 1822. After the Treaty of Berlin, 
July 13, 1878, the Albanians formed the Albanian League and 
endeavored to prevent the partition of a large part of their 
country. This League was suppressed by the Turks in 1880. 
When the Young Turks came into power in 1908 they had the 
assistance of the Albanians, who believed that national equal- 
ity and freedom would be granted them. But, as they were 
disappointed, they revolted and forced their demands. Their 
success aroused the jealousy of the other Balkan Powers, and 
soon after Serbia occupied the northern part of Albania, and 
Greece, the southern. 

The independence of the country was proclaimed on No- 
vember 28, 1912, and at the London Ambassadorial Confer- 
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ence held on December 20, 1912, Albania’s autonomy was 
agreed to in principle, and its frontiers roughly outlined. 
The throne of the new kingdom was offered to Prince William 
of Wied, who arrived at Durazzo on March 7, 1914. 

The government of Albania was vested in the hands of 
the Prince under the title of the Mbret, supported and ad- 
vised by an international commission of control as agreed 
upon by the Ambassadorial Conference of July, 1913. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the European War, the Prince left 
Albania, and issued a proclamation acknowledging that the 
sovereign powers had been transferred to the international 
commission of control. The commission, as a result of the 
War, has separated and retired, but, according to our author, 
it is still the legal sovereign power in Albania. The validity 
of the decision of the London Conference attested by Austrian 
proclamation and the formal statement of Baron Sonnino, 
established the integrity and independence of Albania. Since 
1914 Albania has been invaded three times by the Serbians, 
twice by the Greeks and by the Austrians. At present the 
entire territory is occupied by Italian and French troops, prin- 
cipally Italian, but it is declared that they are there only for 
military, and not political, purposes. 

The Albanians are said to be the most beautiful race 
among the peoples of the Balkan peninsula. They are gener- 
ally of middle stature, very muscular, with small features, fair 
complexion, with hazel or blue eyes. They have always been 
warlike from the time when they were soldiers of Pyrrhus and 
Alexander the Great. Their kilt, which until the Greek revo- 
lution was looked upon with contempt, has become the tra- 
ditional national dress of the Greeks, as well as their own. 
The testimony of Byron, written after his visits in 1811, is 
aptly quoted as showing the characteristics of these people. 
He says: 


Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they laek 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure; 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need: 
Their wrath, how deadly! but their friendship sure. 
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When gratitude or valor bids them bleed, 
Unshaken, rushing on where’er their chief may lead.? 


The Albanians are sensitive with a great feeling of per- 
sonal dignity and national pride. They are not only an Aryan 
people, but European in their national instincts. They marry 
only in their own rank. Christians and Moslems alike are 
monogamists. Women are treated with great consideration. 
Although they are spoken of as lawless, it is. said that there is 
no other people in Europe so much under the tyranny of law. 
Their habits, customs and laws, especially in Northern Al- 
bania, are explained by the canon of Lek, said to have been 
framed by Lek Dukghini. It is said that the teaching of 
Christianity and of Islam, all must yield to the canon of Lek, 
which comes down from the fifteenth century. It is an un- 
written law, demonstrated by a council of leaders known as 
the Malesori. A full council consists of Bairaktars (banner 
bearers), four leaders and twelve learned in law and twelve 
heads of houses. The council meets in the open air near the 
church or mosque. 

All cases come before the banner bearer, who decides the 
number of conjurors before whom the accused may swear his 
innocence and who are willing to swear to it with him. The 
plaintiff has the right to nominate the conjurors, then, when 
all have met before the council, plaintiff and defendant are 
heard. Should the conjurors agree that the accused is inno- 
cent, he is acquitted by the elders. If all but one agree, that 
one can be dismissed, but two must take his place. The 
plaintiff has a right to demand more conjurors up to a fixed 
number, according to the crime: Twenty-four may be de- 
manded for murder; from two to ten for stealing, according to 
the value of the thing stolen. If a conviction ensue, the elders 
decide the punishments. Under the canon of Lek there are 
but two punishments, fine and burning of property. Neither 
death nor imprisonment can be inflicted, and when acquittal 
follows, the party adjourn to church, candles are lighted on 
the altar and, in the presence of the priest, the accused swears 
his innocence on the Gospel. 

The Vendetta prevails in Northern Albania, where blood 
vengeance follows an injury to honor. The Albanians are hos- 

* Childe Harold, Canto 2, Ixv. 
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pitable to such a point as to make the person of the guest 
sacred to the host. An injury to a friend can hardly be ex- 
piated save by death. The Albanians are skilled in the me- 
chanical arts, and in the work of the loom. Agriculture does 
not flourish. Cattle, sheep, horses and goats are successfully 
raised. Both men and women join in the dance which has 
come down from antiquity, known as the Pyrrhic. 

Albania, having been for many years a part of the Turk- 
ish Empire, has shared the general condition of all peoples 
of the Empire in lacking any modern school system. The 
Christian Albanians have been under the supervision of the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church. It should be noted that the 
term, “Greek Church,” does not imply that the Greeks pre- 
dominate in its membership. It is said that of them there are 
66,000,000 members, of whom 59,000,000 are Slavonians, and 
pray in the Slavonic tongue. Several millions are Rumanians, 
but they are all under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch, and 
the Church organization is controlled by the Greeks. The 
great ambition of the Greeks is for the restoration of the By- 
zantine Empire, and thus the Greek Church in the Balkan 
peninsula has been a serious obstacle to the national progress 
of all the Balkan nationalities. The power of the Greek Pa- 
triarch has come down from the time of Mohammed IL., called 
the Conqueror. After he had captured Constantinople, he 
recognized the Greek Patriarch, not only as the head of the 
Greeks, but of the Armenians, the Serbians, the Bulgarians 
and the Albanians, and gave him special privileges. The 
jealousies that ensued finally resulted in an independent Bul- 
garian Church. Greek. Orthodoxy is exceedingly strict, and, 
needless to say, wields great power. 

The Albanians can hardly be said to have a literature. 
In ancient times they are believed to have made use of the 
Phoenician alphabet. It was later borrowed by the Greeks. 
In 1626 they began to write their own language, but it was not 
until quite recently that a serious effort was made to bring 
about the use of the national literary language, and a system 
of modern education. Committees were formed by Albanians 
living in foreign countries, and books and periodicals were 
published in Albania and sent into the country through the 
mails. A girls’ school was established in 1891 in Kortcha 
by a graduate of the Constantinople College for Girls, which 
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has been maintained through many vicissitudes to the present 
day. In December, 1908, a congress was held at Monastir, 
attended by learned Albanians representing Moslems, Cath- 
olics, Orthodox and Protestants, and by a unanimous vote 
recommended the use of the Albanian language throughout 
the country. 

When the Young Turks came into power a great national 
revival took place throughout the country. Clubs, day and 
night schools, literary and musical societies were formed, and 
newspapers issued. But in the year following, the Turkish 
Government sent troops to suppress these movements. There 
was severe fighting and much devastation and many atrocities. 
The Albanian mountaineers were driven into Montenegro, but 
in 1911 the Young Turks yielded temporarily. In 1912, fighting 
began again, but the Committee of Union and Progress of the 
Young Turks, seeing its proximity to defeat, yielded to the 
Albanian demands. Under the auspices of Russia, the Balkan 
League was then formed, followed by war with Turkey by all 
the Balkan Powers. Montenegro was the first State to declare 
war against Turkey, and it was initiated by an invasion of 
Albania. The Albanians claimed the protection of the great 
Powers. Finally, their country was taken over by a Commis- 
sion representing the five great Powers, and the Montenegrin 
troops withdrew. It would be very tedious to follow the details 
of the military movements since 1912, and the various efforts 
to secure the settlement of the country. 

On December 20, 1912, as has been already stated, Europe 
recognized the independence of the country, which had been 
proclaimed by the Albanians themselves, on the twenty-eighth 
of November of the same year. The reason for the great 
importance of the Albanian question arises from the intense 
national consciousness of the people, which leads them to 
resist desperately the claims of the Greeks to the south of their 
country and of the Serbians and Montenegrins to the north. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on September 28, 1915, 
Lord Grey, who was then Foreign Minister, declared: “Our 
policy has been to secure agreement between the Balkan 
States, which would insure to each of them not only independ- 
ence, but a brilliant future based as a general principle on the 
territorial and political union of kindred nationalities. 
the policy of the Allies is to further the national aspirations 
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of the Balkan States without sacrificing the independence of 
any of them.”® 

The difficulty in obtaining this just end lies in the national 
jealousies and imperialistic tendencies of the Balkan nations 
and of Italy. An agreement was made between Italy and 
Greece for the partition of Albania, which aroused the wrath 
of the Albanians throughout the world. It is unfortunate for 
the peace of the country that its geographical situation is of 
such great importance from a strategic point of view. It seems 
no exaggeration to use the term adopted by our author in 
speaking of it as “the key of the Near East.” Whatever Power 
is in possession of its harbors especially and the stronghold of 
Avlona, practically commands the Adriatic Sea. The Italians 
cannot forego the idea that this harbor should be entirely in 
their possession, while the northern thrust of Greece seeks 
Albanian territory to add to those portions of Macedonia 
already in her grasp. The natural short route by land to Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea countries and thus to Asia, is 
through Italy, across the Adriatic Sea and through Albanian 
territory to Salonika. 

The Balkan peoples, and the Greeks themselves, are still 
very primitive. They carry on war with a ferocity shocking to 
the modern conscience. Were it not for their marvelous re- 
cuperative power, it would seem impossible that these peoples 
could preserve any hope or give prospect of a future civiliza- 
tion. The story of the Turkish invasions with their massacres 
and devastations, are paralleled by those of the Greeks. Not- 
withstanding the guarantee of the independence of Albania, 
when the Greeks invaded the country in 1914 and the country 
was left to its fate, the outrages were only less systematic than 
those in Armenia in the following year when the Turks sought 
to exterminate that race. At the present time the country 
seems to be quiescent. It behooves the League of Nations, for 
its own safety, to reach definite and equitable adjustments of 
the boundary questions and then to guarantee their perma- 
nency by force of arms, not alone in the Balkan States, but for 
Armenia and the remnants of the Turkish Empire as well. 

In September of 1920, there was held at Aix-les-Bains a 
meeting between Giolitti, the Italian Premier, and Millerand,* 


* Quarterly Review, October, 1917, p. 353. 
*Boston Transcript, September 15, 1920. 
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the then French Premier. A _ decision was reached to 
accept Albanian independence according to the frontiers of 
1913, as Italy has done. It is supposed that requests have been 
made to Serbia and Greece to stop their troops entering 
Albania. The question of the boundaries has been fixed by the 
rival national claims of Austria, Italy, Montenegro, Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Greece. Montenegro sought the capital of the 
country, Scutari. The Serbians and Bulgarians made large 
demands, while each of the other countries made the situation 
almost hopeless of settlement. The author presents the 
grounds advanced for the various claims which are partly his- 
torical and partly ethnological. 

The decision arrived at was most unsatisfactory to the 
Albanians, many of whom found themselves under foreign do- 
minion. In consequence of their protests, the question was 
left open and a commission sent by the Powers to delimit the 
frontiers. This commission was asked to draw a boundary, 
not on the basis of investigation and study, but of a compro- 
mise. We may quote the comment of an author upon this 
settlement: “From the cynical way in which large populations 
of Albanians are ignored and handed over to their hereditary 
enemies, it is obvious that the great Powers are not over 
anxious to found an Albanian principality, which could have 
a reasonable chance of success. . . ” 

The matter was not settled when the War of 1914 broke 
out. The report that the boundary of 1913, recommended by 
the Ambassadorial Conference in London, is to be enforced 
is not encouraging to the friends of a strong Albania. Mean- 
time, tribute should be paid to what the Italians have accom- 
plished during their military occupation. Making Avlona 
their base, they have introduced many excellent sanitary im- 
provements, have opened hospitals, regulated the courts and 
brought peace and order wherever their jurisdiction extends. 
They have constructed a road eighty miles in length along 
the Adriatic, they have caused schools to be opened and, in 
the opinion of a competent American onion, are entitled to 
a high degree of credit.® 

It will be remembered that the great World War was pre- 
cipitated by the Balkan question. Our own country seems 


5 General George P. Scriven, 43 American Bar Association Representative, 1918, 
p. 278. 
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very remote from these scenes of violence and barbarism and 
the primitive passions of mankind, but we were irresistibly 
drawn into the conflict, and what has happened in the past is 
likely enough to happen in the future, unless the wisdom and 
conscience of civilization find a means to enforce real justice 
and a reasonable right of self-determination. Out of the 
jealousies of politics and trade, it seems somewhat over-san- 
guine to hope that a new era of international justice may 
emerge, but the only salvation for our civilization depends 
upon its coming. 

The mission of our own country with its great wealth, its 
great intelligence and its remoteness from special interest, 
should be, not one of selfish isolation but of general help 
nationally to these peoples. It may well be hoped that this 
spirit will come to our Government, responding to the senti- 
ments of Christian charity that has poured forth its millions 
in private benevolence to the sufferers of the Great War. 





CHIVALRY. 
BY ELEANOR C. SHALLCROSS. 


Tue starry quests and the high ideals 
Still shine above in the changeless blue, 
But they of the singing hearts who climb 
With lifted eyes—are few. 


For the matter-of-fact and the commonplace 
And the worthless things that our souls delight, 
Have tarnished the glory of high romance 

And broken the armor of olden knight. 


But still—there are fighting hearts that pass 
Through the drab realities unafraid— 

That go in velvet, with jeweled sword, 

Up the golden road of the first crusade! 


VoL. Cx. 7 





A MEMORABLE EASTER. 
BY F. JOS. KELLY, MUS.D. 


ERHAPS the earliest account of the observance 
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My of Easter that has come down to us, is that which 


gy It was in the time of St. Ambrose, who was Bishop 
XG of that city. When we think of this glorious 
feast, we associate with it elaborate music, a splendid ritual, 
and decorations of Easter lilies. This Milanese Easter was 
also important in these particular regards, and, moreover, for 
the first time, we have a record of what is called “antiphonal 
singing.” St. Ambrose himself, in a letter to his sister, Marcel- 
lina, gives us the particulars of this historical Easter, its cele- 
bration and the exceedingly strenuous circumstances under 
which it was celebrated. 

Just at the time of St. Ambrose, the Roman Empire was 
beginning to break up, to show signs of its fall and decay. 
The Church, so long persecuted by pagan Rome, was able to 
begin to assert itself, and to come out in the open after its 
long exile in the Catacombs. It had recently been freed by the 
edicts of Constantine, and was enjoying comparative peace in 
spreading the message given to it by its Divine Founder. Al- 
though freed from enemies from without, she now had to turn 
her attention to the more insidious enemies from within. The 
Arians, a sect that had attacked one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, having obtained imperial favor, de- 
manded that certain churches be given to them for their usc 
alone, and one of these was the church of St. Ambrose, known 
as the Basilica of Milan, his Cathedral Church. 

St. Ambrose had been Bishop of Milan since the year 374. 
Shortly before Easter in the year 385, the Arians made a 
formal demand upon Ambrose for his Cathedral to be used 
by them for the celebration of the feast of Easter. St. Ambrose, 
the fearless champion of the right, promptly spurned their 
demand, and defied all the power that they could bring to 
bear to enforce compliance. The Arians, incensed by his 
refusal, and encouraged by the imperial power, requested him 
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to leave Milan. Braving the imperial power, St. Ambrose abso- 
lutely refused to leave his see city. This was a very bold 
stand for him to take, and he realized it, but at the same time 
he realized his duty, his sacred duty as shepherd of his people, 
to refuse the use of the churches of the True Faith to heretics, 
and to prevent such use with his very life if necessary. 

What means this holy Bishop took to carry out his threat 
we shall presently see. The solemn services of Palm Sunday 
were celebrated by him in the Basilica. His people, realizing 
the great danger that threatened their beloved Bishop, would 
not permit him to leave the church after the services. The 
faithful themselves remained in the Basilica, determined to 
hold it against all intruders at all costs. They barricaded the 
entrances, and spent the night in the body of the church or in 
the cloisters of the monastery attached to it. 

On the morning of the glorious feast of Easter, officers 
from the Emperor’s court came to demand admission and to 
take possession of the Basilica. When they found that all 
entrances were barricaded, they realized the determination 
of the people, and did not try to force entrance because of 
the fear of loss of life. Instead, they, with their soldiers, sur- 
rounded the Cathedral, hoping thus to terrorize the people 
who were holding out against them, and to starve them out. 
They hoped that the people would finally leave the Basilica 
and disperse. But their expectations were not realized. On 
the contrary, the people were more determined to hold to their 
resolve not to allow their Basilica to be violated by heretics, 
even with imperial sanction. Days passed into a week and yet 
the people continued their voluntary imprisonment. 

St. Ambrose himself gives us an account as to what took’ 
place during this, the holiest of all weeks. He celebrated Mass 
each day for the people, and the rest of the day was occupied 
in various offices. But he writes that the night watches were 
most trying. He finally conceived the plan of teaching the 
people some hymns of his own composition, which had never 
been sung before. The people most willingly entered into this 
holy work. The soldiers surrounding tlie Basilica heard these 
sounds, which seemed so strange to their ears. The melodies 
and chants were in an unknown rhythm, and they seemed 
never to come to an end. They grew suspicious. Never before 
had they heard such singing. The soldiers believed that Am- 
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brose knew the secrets of the old superstition and used magic 
incantations to rally the people around him. From a suspicion 
this became a conviction. 

St. Ambrose wrote a large number of hymns, and it is not 
improbable that, after many long hours with every one wearied 
with little sleep, the people who spent that Holy Week in the 
Basilica of Milan, would sing with emotion at the break of 


day the hymn beginning: 


Aurora currus prexhit 
Aurora totus prodeat. 


The complete hymn translated by the poet, Dryden, being as 
follows: 


As the glad hours thus slide away, 
Let Modesty begin the day, 

And Faith be the meridian light 
Unmixt with shades of doubtful night. 


The morning lights their beams display, 
May God so rise in us today; 

In God the Father and the Son, 

And He in Him entirely one. 


The hymn beginning “The eternal gifts of Christ, the 
King,” most likely was sung on this occasion. The great St. 
Ambrose wrote not long afterwards, that the people were very 
much edified by learning and singing hymns during those 
eventful days. We may quote his own words: “There is a 
“lofty strain and there is nothing more powerful than it. For 
what has more power than the confession of the Trinity, which 
is daily celebrated by the mouth of the whole people? All 
eagerly vie with the other in confessing the faith and know 
how to praise in verse the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. So 
they have all become teachers who could scarcely become 
disciples.” 

It was during this self-imprisonment that St. Ambrose 
also taught the people what is known as “antiphonal singing.” 
He himself says little of this, but we learn from his contem- 
poraries that this kind of singing was contemplated by St. 
Ambrose some little time previously, but never formally in- 
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stituted until the necessity arose at these strenuous times in 
the Basilica of Milan. St. Ambrose had learned this method of 
singing, known as “antiphonal singing” from the Oriental 
Church. Here the psalms were chanted by separate choirs of 
men and women, who answered one another in alternate 
verses, and it was this music that particularly impressed the 
soldiers on guard outside the Basilica. They heard it echoing 
in the distance, not knowing how it was produced. 

Thus while Ambrose and his people were celebrating the 
feast of Easter with many new ideas as to church music, the 
soldiers remained on guard outside the Basilica. The great 
feast passed, and still no attempt was made to take the Basilica 
from its faithful guardians. This condition could not continue 
indefinitely, so finally the Emperor proposed a compromise. 

The story of the result of the compromise need not be 
told here, but the outcome was a complete victory for St. 
Ambrose and the Church he represented. He was allowed to 
carry on his work without further molestation or hindrance. 
The suspense was over, and to celebrate the event he conse- 
crated the Basilica that had been the little field of his memor- 
able Easter-tide, the scene of a historic struggle. The Easter 
service of the year 385, the first of which we have any definite 
knowledge, was alike memorable in its importance, as showing 
the beginning of many valuable features of church music, 
chief among which is the style of singing now in vogue the 
world over, known as “Antiphonal Singing.” 








Rew Books. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHT AND THINKERS. Introductory by C. C. 

Martindale, S.., M.A. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

The series, to which this is the introduction, to be known by 
the name at the head of this notice, is intended to exhibit to the 
world, by means of selected biographies, the intellectual 
contribution of the Catholic Church to the general sum of knowl- 
edge. Saints we shall find amongst these lives; sinners also, at 
least writers of the Tertullian type; churchmen and laymen. A 
goodly company can be collected, and we look forward to the 
forthcoming volumes with a pleasure only marred by the reflec- 
tion that, of the two editors of the series named in the publisher’s 
preface, one has joined—we may humbly hope—the company of 
those saints whose biographies he was to have helped to give us. 
The late Father O’Dowd was a man of great promise, as well as 
fulfillment; “compressus in breve, explevit tempora multa.” His 
death is a great loss to the Church in England and to this series. 

To the pen of the surviving editor is due the book we are con- 
sidering. Few could have essayed the task of condensing so 
much knowledge into some hundred and fifty pages and pre- 
senting it, though condensed, in such bright and readable form. 
For the object of this introduction is not so much to indicate who 
were the great luminaries of Catholic literature since the founda- 
tion of the Church nor what was their contribution to that liter- 
ature, but rather what manner of a world it was in which they 
lived and wrote, and what was the particular form of difficulty 
with which each age had to contend, whether, as at first, Gnosti- 
cism in one of the numerous forms under which then, and since, 
it has crossed the path of the Faith, or Arianism, or the conflict 
between East and West, Humanism, the Reformation, Modernism. 
These are but a few of the matters dealt with, and though they 
can, within the compass mentioned, be but cursorily considered, 
each is tellingly exhibited to us by some epigrammatic phrase. 
We must not omit to notice the manner in which modern aspects 
of old questions and institutions are handled. “In the reversal of 
so many verdicts upon history, which today we witness, nothing 
is more remarkable than the transference, increasingly felt as 
due, of the name Renaissance from the fifteenth to the thirteenth 
century. The thirteenth was the true creative period; the fif- 
teenth, imitative largely.” It is good to learn that such excellent 
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doctrine is gaining ground in spite of the opposition which it 
meets with from those who cannot believe that anything of good 
can emerge from what they would still love to call, if they dared, 
the Dark Ages. 

Or again, let us select for praise the brief, but admirable, 
summary of the Church of England as by Law Established as she 
now is; the change which has come over her; the strange bed- 
fellows which lie down within her hospitable walls; the influences 
which are, and those which have been, concerned in her develop- 
ments; all of which things are indicated in a few pages but with 
perfect completeness and lucidily. 

We should like to commend the enterprise of the publishers in 
securing the skillful pencil of Mr. Paul Woodroofe as designer of 
the embellishments. Those who know his work will not be disap- 
pointed; a beautiful, as well as valuable, book has been the result. 
Why such a book, packed with names and facts was ever allowed 
to appear without an index is a mystery. An index such a book 
must have, and it is rather hard on its readers to expect each one 
to make his own. One last grumble—the price is lamentably 
high and must militate against that very extensive sale which we 
desire for a volume so opportune and so useful. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD WAR. By John Bach 

McMaster. Vol. I., 1914-1918; Vol. II., 1918-1920. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

The distinguished author of A History of the People of the 
United States, and professor of American History in the Univer- 
silty of Pennsylvlania, has now completed his study of the World 
War in a second volume, bringing the narrative down to 1920. 
The earlier volume, published it 1919, covers the period from the 
declaration of war by Germany in 1914 down to the “international 
peace debate” in the spring of 1918. It deals with those particular 
aspects of the great conflict which were influential in bringing the 
United States to its ultimate decision to join with the Allies 
against Germany. The author passes in review questions of pro- 
German propaganda in the United States, the restrictions placed 
upon neutral American trade, the sinking of American ships on 
the high seas, the circumstances attending the declaration of war 
against Germany, and the concentration of American resources 
for the effective prosecution of the War. Volume II. deals with 
the civilian war work at home and the military operations of the 
American Army abroad, with the several “peace offensives,” the 
conclusion of the armistice, the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference, the Treaty of Peace, and the final rejection of the Treaty 
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by the Senate. Among the appendices to the volume are the text 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Senate resolution 
containing the reservations demanded as the condition of ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty. 

Professor McMaster’s method of presenting his subject differs 
_from that of the ordinary historian in that, instead of merely 
tabulating events in their chronological succession, he seeks to put 
the reader in the presence of the situations described by a judi- 
cious selection of documentary material, presented in the form of 
quotations woven into the narrative of the text. The result is 
a history which is less suitable as a reference-book for students, 
but which will be read with far greater interest by the general 
public, and to which students will turn, in order to catch the 
spirit of the times and the cross-currents of public opinion. It 
is the method followed with such success by the author in his 
History of the People of the United States—perhaps the most 
graphic narrative of American life and politics that any historian 
has produced. In the present volumes the hand of the trained 
historian is seen in the elimination of what was transient and of 
less importance, and in his studied impartiality in the handling 
of evidence. His sympathies may lead him to express his con- 
clusions in strong terms at times, but they do not prevent him 
from presenting both sides of the case. 


EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Joseph Husslein, 

S.J., Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

This forceful book is, perhaps, the most valuable treatise 
that has come from the fertile pen of Father Husslein, and should 
make a universal appeal. At the very outset attention is called to 
the inevitable influence philosophy must have upon the thought 
and, therefore, the life of the masses. The oftentimes baneful 
influence of philosophy on life is then traced in the operations of 
that philosophically unreasonable, scientifically inaccurate, and 
morally debasing theory of Materialistic Evolution. The adher- 
ents to this theory are, by their own words, condemned to a blind 
faith in a creed that has no reasonable basis, no scientific justi- 
fication, no moral sanction or restraint. 

The author distinguishes clearly between the unwarranted 
theory and the proven facts of Evolution. It is only as a complete 
theory that Evolution can be of service to Materialism. But this is 
merely a fictitious service, because the evolutions from inorganic 
to organic matter, from merely organic life to conscious life, so 
vitally necessary for a complete theory, are scientifically unten- 
able. Able use is made of the statements of representative evo- 
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lutionists. The scientifically established facts of evolution are 
shown not only to be consonant with the creative act and prov- 
idence of God, but actually to accord with the detailed narrative 
of creation contained in Genesis. 

The account of the origin, development and delimitation of 
Evolutionism is concise and clear. Two short chapters deal with 
the origin of the earth and of life. A number of chapters, treating 
of the origin of man, are valuable both as a vindication of the 
traditional view of the Church, and as a refutation of the theories 
of Materialists and of the more or less silly proofs offered in favor 
of these theories. The chapter, “The Fool Hath Said,” is an able 
and eloquent summary. 

The book, though it contains a formidable array of facts and 
sources, is written with such clearness, force and attractiveness, 
that it will prove pleasant, as well as profitable, reading. Best of 
all, it has a vital, timely message. 


A STUDY OF WOMEN DELINQUENTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
By Mabel R. Fernald, Mary H. S. Hayes and Almena Dawley, 
with a Statistical Chapter by Beardsley Ruml and a Preface 
by Katherine Bement Davis. New York: The Century Co. 
This book has many commendable features, above all it em- 

phasizes the conservative position that it is not a question of 

delinquency, but of individual delinquents that must be faced. 

One of the greatest of human mysteries is the fact that no two 

human beings have ever been exactly alike. Lincoln once said 

that the Lord must have liked the common people, since He made 
so many of them. He must certainly like individuality, since all 
human beings are individual. 

The conservative note is maintained in the book to the very 
end. One of the conclusions is that “any search for a well 
defined type of individual appearing as the delinquent woman 
(italics from the book). will probably be fruitless.” We have 
heard so much about the criminal type and, indeed, that idea 
so dominated criminal anthropology a few years ago that it is 
interesting now to see how further study does away with it. 

The authors are almost as emphatic in declaring that intel- 
ligence, or the lack of it, must not be considered to be a prominent 
factor in the production of criminality. They agree with Goring 
that “Crime is only to a trifling extent (if to any) the product of 
social inequalities, of adverse environment, or of other manifesta- 
tions of what may comprehensively be termed the force of circum- 
stances. . . . We disagree, however, in the preéminence attached 
to such a constitutional factor as defective intelligence in contrast 
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with economic factors. The relationships which we have observed 
have been, if anything, more slight in case of the measures of 
intelligence than in that of the indices of social and economic 
factors.” 

Neither environment nor heredity play an important rdéle in 
the production of the criminal. The criminal is just a question, 
as Warden Osborne has often insisted, of ordinary people, quite 
like all the rest of us on the average, going wrong. The reform 
of the criminals consists in getting them to go right. Women 
criminals are, in this respect, no different from the men. We miss, 
in the study of the factors that influence criminality, in the volume, 
many of which are very well worked up, the place of the divorced 
family in the production of young criminals. It would seem as 
though surely we have enough of data bearing on that subject 
now, to enable us to draw some rather definite conclusions with 
regard to it. 


THE WAY OF ST. JAMES. By Georgiana Goddard King, M.A. 
The Hispanic Society of America. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Three volumes. $9.00. 

The Professor of the History of Art at Bryn Mawr College 
has written a detailed and vivid account of the shrines and 
churches that are met by the pilgrim on the way to the most 
popular shrine of the Middle Ages, St. James of Compostela. Her 
general aim, as outlined in a preliminary chapter, is to discover 
and record the evidence of Spain’s debt in architecture to other 
countries, France in particular, during the Middle Ages. Her own 
contribution to this study is first, a record and interpretation 
of iconographic detail all along the way: second, an attempt to 
date her finds by comparison with such dated examples as exist, 
and third, an occasional hpothesis and the ground for it; e. g., 
on the original west front of Compostela, and the cult of Santiago. 

Miss King is an excellent guide when she describes the archi- 
tectural features of the churches she visited in her three years 
pilgrimage, and an interesting companion when she tells us about 
the ways and customs of the Spanish people today, or narrates 
the legends and history of the medizval period. But she lacks 
the one thing necessary to write sympathetically of a Catholic 
people—their faith. She cannot grasp the meaning of the Middle 
Ages, for she is an outsider and an alien to ail they represent. 
When, too, Miss King ventures out of her province and dares 
discuss Catholic doctrine or the history of religions, she writes 
page after page of arrant nonsense. For example, she identifies 
St. James with the Sol Invictus of Roman state worship, and for 
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proof declares “that his feast is kept as near as could be managed 
to the solstitial pause, and his authentic legend is crammed with 
solar machinery.” 

This myth of the pagan origin of the cult of St. James is bor- 
rowed—as many other pseudo-facts—from the pages of her 
French rationalist authorities, but no proof has ever been given 
of their extraordinary statements. Catholics do not necessarily 
swallow whole every legend of the saints, as some non-Catholics 
imagine. In the present case we are not bound to believe that 
St. James founded an apostolic see in Spain, for we know as well 
as any outsider that this legend is not mentioned until the ninth 
century by Notker, a monk of St. Gall, and is rejected by many 
Catholic scholars like Baronius, Natalis Alexander, Tillemont, 
and others. 

Why is it that a writer who can write so enthusiastically of 
medizval Spanish art, should fail to grasp the doctrines that art 
perpetuates in stone? It is the prejudice of the Protestant tradi- 
tion, which still lives on, even after faith in Christianity has 
totally disappeared. 


THE MOTHER OF CHRIST, or The Blessed Virgin in Catholic 
Tradition, Theology and Devotion. By O. R. Vassall-Phil- 
lips, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50. 

Marian literature will be considerably enriched by this new 
tribute of love and learning. It is a sensible and a scientific book, 
for it consists not in a succession of apostrophes, but in a rational 
appraisement of what devotion to Mary means, and what effect 
it has had on the teaching of the Church and the practice of the 
faithful throughout the centuries. The numerous quotations from 
the Fathers, dating from almost Apostolic times, are most felic- 
itous. To the Fathers, no praise of Mary seemed extravagant, and 
yet they were most careful that no taint of pagan Mariolatry 
pollute our pure love of her. The author has examined these quo- 
tations most thoroughly, as he has examined the apocryphal 
legends, and admits only such as have a real historical and dog- 
matic foundation. 

The book is a complete exposition of devotion to Mary from 
many angles and points of view; it is, in short, an armory of 
facts and tributes, of learning and piety, that embraces all which 
can positively be said in favor of Mary’s prerogatives and in her 
honor. This book would seem to be no less a delight than a neces- 
sity to priests. It contains material for countless sermons, and 
is, at the same time, a safe guide in their exposition. It is written 
especially for non-Catholic countries, where devotion to Mary is 
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exposed to so many prejudices and misinterpretations. Hence 
the author has frequent cautions, and numerous refutations of 
those objections raised by men who fear to detract from Jesus 
by a too great love of His Mother. There is one dominant thought 
impressed on the reader by this book—that when we have such 
solidly splendid material, we do not need to draw upon the 
fanciful and the exaggerated to foster devotion to Mary. 


THE CONNECTICUT WITS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Henry A. 
Beers. New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.25. 
Professor Beers deserves the thanks of everyone who loves 

essays which possess keen insight, exact and broad scholarship 
and which at the same time are enriched by a quiet humor and 
the unfailing charm of a delightful personality. The eleven essays 
here presented would be hard to equal for ease and grace. Pro- 
fessor Beers looks back upon long years of service at Yale and 
equally long years devoted to the best things in literature. He is 
one of the few living men who can look back upon the literary 
lights that at one time made New England the cultural Mecca of 
America, and touch hands with its Emersons and Thoreaus and 
Lowells. Professor Beers is catholic in his tastes. He appreciates 
what is good in Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, and the other for- 
gotten worthies of Connecticut, can love James Whitcomb Riley, 
the Burns of the Middle West, knows his Thackeray as few men 
know him, and at the same time finds a place for the brilliant 
Sheridan, the fantastical Cowley, the lordly Milton, and the group 
of dramatic stars that scintillated in Elizabethan sky. Professor 
Beers has been an omnivorous reader, and his essays are marked 
by frequent (and all too brief) excursions into alluring literary 
by-paths from which the reader emerges enriched by an apt allu- 
sion, an out-of-the-way bit of biographical information, or some 
illuminating obiter dicta dropped quite en passant like an occa- 
sional violet from arms overflowing with flowers. 


SOCIAL SCANDINAVIA IN THE VIKING AGE. By Mary Wilhel- 
mine Williams. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This book is a thorough and scholarly study of a race con- 
cerning which most of us have had rather a superficial knowledge, 
and is a most valuable work to any one interested in the subject. 
Every possible aspect of the ancient Viking life is dealt with 
under such headings as Classes of Society, Dress and Ornament, 
Homesteads and Houses, Trade and Commerce, Government, 
System of Justice, Social Gatherings, Language and Literature and 
Religion. 
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The date of the Teuton migration to Scandinavia is very 
doubtful, and much disputed, but it is known that it took place 
centuries before the birth of Christ. In that country they found 
a dark race which came under their domination and adopted 
their language and culture. The Vikings who evolved from these 
primitive Teutons were tall, fair, large boned, muscular men who 
were far more worthy of respect than the bloodthirsty pirates 
they have been represented to be. Their ideal, of course, was the 
warrior, for whom the highest bliss waited after death in the 
halls of Valhalla; but they were men of great feeling, capable of 
deep love, loyalty and devotion to their friends and their family. 
Especially strong, even for a primitive nation, were the ties of 
kindred; a man’s best friend was one bound to him by ties of 
blood and it was a saying among them that “unhappy is the man 
who has no kindred.” Their women had all the strength and 
freedom of the North, and there was little difference in the mental 
training of the sexes. 

An interesting account is given of the runes, which were in- 
scribed in the homes in the form of family history or invocations 
to the gods on furniture and walls, or were used for conveying 
practical information, messages often being sent carved in runic 
characters on sticks. 

With all their physical valor, their superstitions, cruelty and 
uncouthness, the picture is made complete by a quotation from 
their writings which formed the ethical code of the Vikings: 


Chattels die; kinsmen pass away; 
One dies oneself; 

But good report never dies 
From the man that gained it. 





THE ELFIN ARTIST. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. $2.00. 

Like most poets, Mr. Noyes achieves his best work when 
under no necessity of celebrating official or occasional matter. 
So that his whimsical songs of “Peter Quince” and “The Silver 
Crook” are likely to strike quick fire in readers frankly unable to 
be thrilled by the curious theology of “As We Forgive” or the 
somewhat ecstatic praise of the Mayflower’s historic voyage. 
Apropos of this latter poem and others in kindred spirit, the 
latter-day reader cannot help demanding, why contemporary 
English politicians seem so painfully intent upon slapping in the 
face the fine idealism of contemporary English poets? But, per- 
haps, the crime is not confined to any one age or any single 
nation. 
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ESSAYS ON POETRY. By Rev. George O’Neill, S.J. Dublin: 

The Talbot Press. 5s. net. 

Father O’Neill attempts the impossible by trying as so many 
others have done before him to define the essence of poetry. His 
definition: “Poetry is the language of passion and imagination ex- 
pressing themselves under control of the laws of beauty,” will, 
without question, be sent to the Limbo of other definitions by the 
critic who will find it both “treacherous and unsatisfactory.” 

Father O’Neill has some good sharp things to say about the 
poetaster “who feigns passion where there is no real feeling, and 
who merely echoes other people’s words in deliberately contorted 
prose.” The versifier he dismisses with the adjective, “respect- 
able,” but rightly allows him no claim to the divine inflatus. “His 
note and his function are to use the forms of poetry to achieve 
some purpose which is not proper to poetry.” Lowell’s “Ode 
Recited at the Harvard Commemoration, July 21, 1865,” is given 
as a good type of “the imitation of poetry.” It says much and 
well; it suggests nothing. It is competent, graceful, elevated; but 
it never grips, nor overpowers, nor even gives a new life to an 
old thought, much less opens for us any sudden new window into 
eternity.” The mediocre poet is described well as “a mild and 
tempered version of the poetaster.” Longfellow is given as a type 
of the mediocre poet, and “Hiawatha” is held up to scorn for “its 
lack of originality, the tricks and monotony of its metre, and the 
poverty of its ideas and images.” 

There are four brief appreciations of Aubrey de Vere, William 
Allingham, Thomas Boyd, and Gerard Hopkins. The last essay 
is undoubtedly the best, for it is at once highly appreciative and 
sanely critical. Father O’Neill brings out the “rare masterly 
beauties of his Jesuit confrére, but at the same time he proves 
him guilty of “fantastic misuse of the English language.” 


SCIENTIFIC THEISM VERSUS MATERIALISM. By Arvid Reut- 
erdahl. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $6.00. 

Even in recent years we have had our share of theories of 
the Cosmos. It is not so many years ago that Bergson poetically 
reduced everything to an eternal flux, and made our world a part 
of the universal, flowing, palpitating jelly. Very recently came 
Einstein with his Theory of Relativity, in which he has all material 
particles gliding through a warped Space-Time in a vicious circle 
of endless relations. As a rule, the norm of common-sense philos- 
ophy is applied to these new theories, and their faults are soon 
discovered. Those who adhere more or less closely to the Scholas- 
tic elaboration of Aristotelian philosophy, are usually satisfied to 
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use established verities for critical purposes, but it is seldom that 
these verities are constructively employed in a complete sys- 
tematization, which includes recently determined physical facts. 
It is because Scientific Theism versus Materialism, the Space-Time 
Potential, is more constructive than destructive that it should be 
particularly welcomed. 

The critical part of the book alone should give it a high rank 
in theistic literature. Basing his proof on the facts of modern 
science, the author mercilessly exposes the weaknesses of the 
postulates of modern science. The ether is definitely disposed of 
as a mathematical myth, and the theory of action at a distance 
takes its place. The problems of a physical substratum and 
physical action in general receive due consideration in the fourth 
chapter, in which the author evolves his own Theory of Interde- 
pendence. In the next chapter we have presented a model of the 
Physical Universe. The author completes this chapter by relating 
the physical system to the Transcendant Principle, the Absolute 
Reality of God. In the following chapter is a critique of the New- 
tonian Theory of Gravitation, which may well be considered 
unique in the history of science. 

To one who is a scientist, a mathematician, and a philosopher 
this book should prove a revelation. To the average student, 
often puzzled by weird materialistic schemes, to which he tries 
in vain to present an adequate refutation, the critical part of the 
book should prove a boon. The critique is timely, since it directs 
itself against the latest manifestations of Materialism. The con- 
structive portion of the book will prove a real contribution to cos- 
mology, comprehensive, profound and satisfying. 





CAIUS GRACCHUS. By Odin Gregory. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 

We vote immortality to so many works of literature in the 
hectic generosity of our day that it is almost a pause compelling 
comment to declare an effusion simply “good.” This tragedy is 
good, not great. It is done in meter and derives from the seven- 
teenth century tragic poets of England. Mr. Gregory is so faith- 
ful to his forebears, indeed, that he not infrequently breaks into 
the rhyming couplet quite in the manner of Dryden. 

The hero of the drama is a truly romantic figure, the younger 
of the Gracchi, who put to the use of the plebeians, enthusiasm, 
sympathy, idealism, and the noblest eloquence, save Cicero’s, that 
the Roman language ever knew. It must be confessed that Mr. 
Gregory has not made him a commanding figure, but rather the 
victim of proletarian indifference and aristocratic malice. It is 
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as if one were to picture Czsar not as the master of the world, 
but in that sorry moment, when, betrayed and abandoned, he 
wrapped himself in his mantle and sank in death at the feet of 
Pompey’s statue. The outstanding figure in the book is the wife 
of Gracchus, Licinia, whose courage and beautiful devotion to the 
virtues by which Rome lived are vividly portrayed. Most of the 
other members of the dramatis personz are the typical figures of 
Roman history: the stupid plebeians splitting their throats today 
for some benefactor whom tomorrow they will spit upon; the 
aristocrats, lustful in youth, brutal in age; the tremulous slaves, 
the beautiful girls and the strutting officials with their susque- 
pedalia verba. 

Mr. Gregory’s literary debts are not concealed, and one is 
constantly conscious that he has saturated himself with the great- 
est of tragedies on classic themes—Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 
In his final act (Scene I.), he has remembered the witch scenes 
from Macbeth with good effect, while in Scene II, where Calpio 
meets the citizen in whose rough sack is the head of the dead 
Gracchus, we have the daring of Webster just saved by the reti- 
cence of Mr. Gregory. The tragic irony of the situation is of all 
time. 

Caius Gracchus is carefully done after genuine research and 
with a trained sense of dramatic possibilities. In diction and 
meter it is admirable. By no stretch of the imagination can it 
be called a work of unique poetic talent. 


THE SHIP “TYRE;” A STUDY IN THE COMMERCE OF THE 

BIBLE. By Wilfred H. Schoff. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. 

The title of this work is based upon the prophecy of Ezechiel 
as recorded in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters. 
The ship itself is a symbol of Babylon, and the King of Tyre is 
the ruler of Babylon. In these chapters are, however, symbolically 
contained the misfortune visited upon all oppressors, whatever 
their nationalities might be. The ship Tyre becomes the symbol 
of world commerce, material wealth, and the pride of empire. 
Her cargo is the symbol of the institutions of the priesthood and 
the princedom of Juda, which Babylon had profaned. 

The articles mentioned in these commercial chapters of Eze- 
chiel were known to the Israelites from pre-exitic times. The 
allegorical meaning attached to them by the prophet was easily 
understood by them. The list suggested to the Israelites the 
tabernacle, the temple, the palace. The symbolism imparted to 
them was the lesson of the inviolability of sacred institutions. 
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This same method of symbolical language is employed by St. John 
in his Apocalypse. The articles of trade mentioned by the Apostle 
are taken from the Old Testament, many from the prophecy of 
Ezechiel. Babylon the great, against which John’s wrath and 
malediction are hurled, is Imperial Rome. The list of objects 
of trade constituted the commerce of the Roman Empire, but 
they refer, in the mind of the author, to the adornments of the 
tabernacle and the temple. As direct language was inadvisable, 
the symbolical forms of speech replaced it. 

In this work the reader will find a close and detailed study 
of the ships used in the time of Israel’s captivity. The articles of 
commerce mentioned by Ezechiel are described as to their value, 
meaning and source. The numerous illustrations are well chosen 
and helpful in the study of the commercial chapters of Ezechiel. 


SUCCESS IN A NEW ERA. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. 

Hoboken: Franklin-Webb Co. 

This little hand-volume of practical philosophy will make a 
valuable addition to the libraries of work-a-day men and women, 
anxious to live up to their best, and to increase the capacity of 
that best if possible. As its title indicates, it is a discussion of 
just these problems, as they are conditioned by our own peculiar 
modern time with its hurry, its oftentimes misplaced ambition, 
and its toll of all-too-frequent broken-down constitutions and 
shattered nervous systems. Dr. Walsh deals with the questions 
of maintaining personal morals, strengthening will power, re- 
creating body and mind, and developing concentration, with his 
usual concreteness and trenchant common sense. As one would 
expect, it is an optimistic, bracing and helpful book, As one 
would expect, also, it contains a final, peculiarly Catholic chapter, 
calculated, perhaps, to remove a possible superficial impression 
that Dr. Walsh’s choice of subject aligns him with the usual, 
more or less, fatuous Materialists of the modern “success” school. 


HISTORIC STRUGGLES FOR THE FAITH. By John Gabriel 

Rowe. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.30 net. 

The union of scholarliness and simplicity in these studies 
makes them singularly attractive reading. Presenting in each 
separate essay an interpretation of some crisis in the history of 
the Faith in England and Ireland, the author clears up a great 
many dubious and misty popular conceptions, and presents at 
the same time enough fresh, interesting material, culled largely 
from non-Catholic sources, to revivify the Catholic reader’s im- 
pression of the significance and splendor of the great martyrs. 


vou. cxmr. 8 
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With the exception of one paper on the Truce of God, the volume 
deals with the period between the first disestablishment of the 
monasteries, under Henry, and the martyrdom of the Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett, as a result of the nefarious Oates plot under 
Charles II. Space is devoted to the Pilgrimage of Grace, in which 
Robert Aske was a central figure, to the Catholic uprisings under 
Edward VI., for their distinguished parts in which Humphrey, 
Arundell and Robert and William Kett paid with their lives, the 
martyrdom of Blessed Thomas Percy and Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion under Elizabeth, the part played by Father Luke Wadding 
in the Irish Catholic Confederation, which lasted from 1641 to 
1652, and which is curiously recalled by some features of Irish 
contemporary history, and finally the stirring biography of Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN-BAPTISTE CARRIER, DURING 
HIS MISSION IN BRITTANY, 1793-1794. Collected, trans- 
lated and annotated by E. H. Carrier, M.A. New York: John 
Lane Co. 

The only interest attaching to this volume is that it fur- 
nishes the basis for a history of one of the abominable tribunes 
of the French Revolution. Most of the letters published in this 
collection deal with administrative details, the surveillance and 
removal of suspected persons, the difficulties encountered by the 
author in his revolutionary propaganda. A few describe his deal- 
ings with refractory priests; one or two tell the joy he felt when 
he met priests who submitted to his will. The letters, at least in 
their English dress, have no literary merit whatsoever, and are 
frequently bombastic to the verge of absurdity. Nor do they 
throw any appreciable light on their author’s brief but atrocious 
career of criminality. The half-hearted attempt of Mr. E. H. 
Carrier in his preface to whitewash the “Tiger of the West,” falls 
to the ground before the unanimous verdict of the most compe- 
tent historians. Mr. Carrier admits himself that Taine, Mignet, 
Thiers and Carlyle stigmatize the tribune as a monster. To these 
condemnations we can add two others, no less damning. The 
Cambridge Modern History (Vol. VIII., p. 356) states, that in the 
noyades, organized by Carrier at Nantes, no less than one thou- 
sand five hundred persons perished, and that during the four 
months of his rule at least fifteen thousand persons suffered in 
different fashions. Allard (Histoire des Persécutions, Vol. Ill., p. 
149) finds a parallel to the atrocities of the Roman persecutors 
against the martyrs in the deeds of Carrier. He says that Car- 
rier assisted in person at the execution of four children, and when 
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the executioner himself died of horror at the deed, Carrier coolly 
replaced him by another. No critical or hyper-critical manipula- 
tion of documents can wash away such indelible and shocking 
stains. 


THE CITY. By Paul Claudel. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

The instability of social order, unless based upon something 
more solid than whim or sentimentalism and personal desire, is 
the theme of the drama. The city which turns against its political 
leader, learns amid its own ruins that it can find a new birth and 
stabilize law and order only when it bows before the wisdom of 
the Crucified, and makes His precepts the keynote of its govern- 
ment. Then only will men approach contentment, though at the 
price of self-restraint, and come to know the meaning of loyalty 
and unselfishness. In form, The City is a drama in three acts, 
translated into vers libre so stiff and awkward as to make peni- 
tential reading. M. Claudel’s gift is lyric, not dramatic, and the 
long and frequently obscure speeches would ruin any play before 
the footlights. At times we come upon a sophomoric grandil- 
oquence little less than painful. The poet, Coeuvre, asked to ex- 
plain how “all things grow comprehensible through him,” replies: 


It is the breath that is supplied to me. 

Dilating this void within me, I open wide my mouth, 

And, having inhaled the air in this legacy of himself through which 
man exhales each moment the image of his death, 

I give back in its stead an intelligible word 

And, having said it, I know what I have said. 


In this last respect one may confess in all seriousness that 
Ceeuvre has the reader at a decided advantage. M. Claudel has an 
admirable theme. Few American readers, however, will feel their 
curiosity regarding his method of handling it potent enough to 
carry them through to the end. 


MY LIFE AND FRIENDS. By James Sully. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin, Ltd. $5.00. 

Autobiography, when supremely well done, has the bouquet 
of a rare vintage. One can read over and over again the delicious 
and idyllic pages of Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son. But Pro- 
fessor Sully, though possessing a clear and lucid style, is alto- 
gether devoid of charm, of sentiment, of romance; of the true 
artist’s uncanny power of focusing commonplace events in the 
mirage of memory and imagination. And so, straightforwardly, 
and with as much soul as a chronicle or an index, he unfolds the 
tale of his years. His childhood and student days; his restless 
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years and his ripe maturity are all gone through with unimpeach- 
able correctness in some two hundred and fifty pages. 

The remaining eighty pages of the book give pen-pictures of 
famous friends, among whom are George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, 
Leslie Stephen, William James, George Meredith. Professor Sully 
lacks completely the power of making these figures live. He jots 
down a few desultory anecdotes about each, which do not at all 
throw the personages into relief, and make little or no impression 
on the mind. He reminds us in this connection of Locker-Lamp- 
son, who in My Confidences has also attempted pen-portraits of 
celebrities, and, by his own admission, failed in the attempt; for 
Lampson, while possessing a pretty knack in verse, especially 
vers de societé, had none of the gifts of James Boswell. Professor 
Sully’s volume makes agreeable reading enough, but is devoid 
of any special merit or interest. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. By 
Rev. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. Vol. VI.—Administrative 
Law. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 

The sixth volume of Father Augustine’s English commentary 
of the new Code of Canon Law treats of sacred places and times, 
divine worship, the teaching office of the Church, benefices and 
other non-corporate ecclesiastical institutions, and the temporal 
possessions of the Church. The reader will find many interesting 
questions discussed in this volume: the dedication and consecra- 
tion of churches, cremation and Christian burial, fasting and ab- 
stinence, the use of sacred images and relics, the pastor’s obliga- 
tion of preaching, catechizing, and the giving of missions to non- 
Catholics, the duty of Christian education, the rules of the Index, 
the acquisition and administration of Church property and the 
like. Father Augustine’s treatise, the most complete we have in 
English, is invaluable for its many references to past decisions, the 
letters of the Popes and the writings of eminent canonists. 


HOW WE ADVERTISED AMERICA. By George Creel. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $5.00 net. 

Until we have read this remarkable review, we cannot appre- 
ciate the great value of real propaganda work. It is simply amaz- 
ing to learn the efforts of Creel and his many assistants to mold 
and direct public opinion, not merely in the United States, but in 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Spain, Scandinavia, Italy, Russia, 
Mexico, the Orient and South America. 

It is marvelous to learn of the details of this vast enterprise. 
The Committee on Public Information made the world its class- 
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room, and it taught all peoples the honesty of purpose and the 
idealistic unselfishness of our great nation. 

Mistakes? Of course, mistakes both of conception and execu- 
tion were made. But no one can question the sincerity or the 
courage of those men and women who backed up the sword with 
the pen. The functioning of this force was vital and necessary. 
It was a totally new instrument unknown before in our history. 
That it was even brought into being is a credit of no mean 
measure. That it accomplished so much, as this book shows, is 
a tribute of high degree. 

This volume is as necessary to a complete understanding of 
our part in the World War as the record of any of the combat 
divisions. Though supplementary, it was also necessary, and as 
such, deserves a place high in the record of things accomplished 
in the World War. 


HISTORY OF AFRICA, SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI, 1505-1795. 
By Dr. George McCall Theal. Vol. I. (third edition). London: 
Allen & Unwin. 

Dr. Theal, archivist of Cape Colony, is known as an authority 
on prehistoric Africa, its Bantu, Hottentot, and Bushmen tribes. 
The volume at hand, the first of a monumental work which will 
cover in detail the history of South Africa from the coming of the 
Portuguese to the conquest of Cape Colony by the British, relates 
in minute fashion the story of the Portuguese occupation. While 
the title suggests a somewhat narrow appeal, there are several 
chapters of interest to the student of the Columbian epoch and 
numerous references to Catholic missionary activities, which will 
delight the scholar in that field. There is an excellent intro- 
ductory essay on Portugal in the fifteenth century, followed by 
chapters dealing with the princely Henry, the Navigator, and the 
explorations of Diogo Cam, Bartholomew Dias, Vasco da Gama, 
and Pedro Cabral. Lengthy accounts are given of the discovery 
of the Azores, the Congo, the African coast line, St. Helena, South 
America, the rounding of Cape Good Hope, the establishment of 
factories and garrisons, and the occupation of India. An espe- 
cially interesting chapter deals with the failure of the Portuguese 
and the coming of the rival nations, Holland, France and England. 

The breadth of view is notable. The interpretation of the 
Latin is highly favorable. There is a recognition of the powerful 
religious, as well as commercial, motives which urged the ex- 
plorers onward to find new lands to conquer and pagans to 
convert. Outspoken is the defence of the Portuguese treatment 
of the native races. Frequent are the notices of the expeditionary 
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chaplains, whose journals afford the bulk of the available infor- 
mation, of the devotional earnestness of the hardy mariners, of 
the labors of the Franciscan and Dominican friars in the settle- 
ments, and of the martyr Jesuits in the interior among the can- 
nibalistic savages. 


THE LOYALIST. By James Francis Barrett. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

Readers who followed this story along its course as a serial 
in THe CatHotic Worx», will find that its present form adds to 
its merits. A continuous reading enables one to appreciate better 
the rounded, satisfying picture the author has given of the social 
and political life of Revolutionary Philadelphia. This accurate, 
colorful, carefully woven background greatly enhances the value 
of the novel as a bit of history, too often forgotten by the average 
person, who is wont to think of Philadelphia only as the staid 
birthplace of the Declaration. The excellent construction, also, 
becomes more apparent when the book is taken as a whole; the 
skillful adjusting of the proportions of fiction and fact; the judg- 
ment with which personal and public interests are blended. 

The Loyalist is not for one reading only; it is justly entitled 


to a permanent place in every Catholic household. It is more than 
entertaining, it is illuminating and solidly important. Moreover, 
it is exceptionally timely, a forcible rejoinder to present-day anti- 
Catholic propaganda of the sort exemplified in the attacks made 
upon Irish Catholics in Mr. Owen Wister’s biased and disin- 
genuous book, A Straight Deal. 


REPUTATIONS. By Douglas Goldring. New York: Thomas 

Seltzer. 

Mr. Goldring describes himself while speaking of another. 
He says of James Elroy Flecker: “As a critic, Flecker was dis- 
tinguished by a great capacity for enthusiastic appreciation—a 
quality far too rare and valuable to be despised. Almost any one 
can pick holes in another’s work: it requires a finer sensibility 
to appreciate and reveal excellence.” 

One differs from Mr. Goldring when he calls Michael Fane a 
“consummate prig.” The quest after truth and reality bespeaks 
power and imagination in the quester. Both are clearly visible 
in Michael Fane. It is, on the other hand, very gratifying to 
discover a critic with sufficient understanding to credit Gilbert 
Cannan with evil moments rather than malice, to prophecy genius 
in work which has thus far betrayed nothing further than clever- 
ness. So much for Gilbert Cannan. 
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It is impossible, in a short review, to dwell upon all of Mr. 
Goldring’s opinions, although they all repay investigation. They 
are contemporary and unhampered by the mold of time. One 
feels, moreover, a penetrating imagination at its play. Wrong- 
doing is robbed of its charm by the explanation that virtue alone, 
is true. Reputations is the sort of book which one keeps nearby 
for ready reference. 


KOSCIUSKO. By Monica Gardner. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.75. 

Miss Gardner’s work is the first publication in English of a 
biography of the Polish patriot to whom we of the United States 
owe so much. It is an excellent bit of writing, short, but deeply 
interesting, the author being endowed with a literary faculty that 
enables her to unite conciseness with comprehensiveness. In the 
light of this all-around study, we see Kosciusko’s invaluable serv- 
ice to the American cause as but one incident in a life of self- 
devotion to the struggle for freedom. Side by side with the 
records of his great public deeds are many intimate details of his 
private life and character, displaying him as a vital, lovable per- 
sonality. 

The little book is a valuable contribution, instinct with its 
English author’s love and knowledge of Poland, her history and 
literature. 


ERMONS, by Rev. P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D. Edited by M. J. 

Phelan, S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.00 net.) The 
highest praise that can be given to a book of sermons is that they aim 
first and last to send home the sacred truths of the Gospel to the hearts 
of their hearers. As his friend, Father Phelan says: “Father Sheehan 
never strains after effect or turns aside to pursue a flight of imagery 
or a musical cadence.” Indeed in one of these very sermons he 
rebukes strongly the modern critic who listens to a sermon merely to 
criticize. He writes: “The habit of hearing sermons makes us grad- 
ually forget what sermons are, what they are intended to be, what 
they are intended to do. ... We regard only such accessories to a 
sermon, as he who preaches, or the language in which he preaches; we 
forget altogether that it is the word of God, and that its only object is 
our edification.” 

The sermons Canon Sheehan preached in his early years on the 
English mission are in no sense remarkable, and form a marked con- 
trast to the sermons preached in Ireland when he was among his own 
people, and had gained a mastery of the English language through his 
essay and novel writing. We doubt if any of the sermons of this col- 
lection equal in eloquence those we remember reading in the pages of 
The Intellectuals, The Blindness of Dr. Gray, or The Triumph of 
Failure. 
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HE PATHS OF GOODNESS: Some Helpful Thoughts on Spiritual 

Progress, by Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50 net). Once more the Catholic reading public is in- 
debted to Father Garesché for some helpful thoughts. The present 
volume is up to his usual standard and compares favorably with the 
volumes which have preceded it. Like them, it contains a number of 
articles of some length and others exceedingly brief. Among the longer 
articles, the mis-entitled “Little by Little,” “Our Troublesome Selves,” 
“The Much Required,” and “Blind Spots” may be mentioned as the 
best and most helpful. 


MAN WHO WAS A MAN: ST. JOSEPH, by Michael A. Kelly, C.S.Sp., 

S.T.L., Ph.D. (Cornwells Heights, Pa.: The Paraclete Publishing 
Co. $1.50), is a painstaking study of St. Joseph, whom the author 
designates “The Saint of the Commonplace.” While the life of this 
just and highly favored man of God is merely hinted at in the Sacred 
Scriptures, Father Kelly has succeeded in drawing from it many con- 
siderations that cannot fail to be helpful to the thoughtful reader. To 
the text has been added a chapter giving in English the proper of the 
Mass for the feast of St. Joseph, with his litany and the popular prayer 
in his honor. The book is neatly and tastefully bound in dark blue 
cloth with gold lettering. 


HE COURSE OF EMPIRE, by Senator R. F. Pettigrew (New York: 
Boni & Liveright), is positively refreshing reading. Senator Petti- 
* grew’s speeches are the very antithesis of the average politician’s utter- 
ances. The Senator maintains that the State, just as much as the 
individual, is bound by the laws of morality and honor. He lays down 
that lust of territory and of wealth is no justification for conquest. He 
holds that mighty bankers and corporations under cover of clever 
financial juggling ought not to be permitted to fleece a whole people. 
He shows up with documents and figures the futility and inherent dis- 
honesty of many governmental shifts and subterfuges. 

The style of these speeches is also noteworthy, being clear, forcible 
and incisive. And from the treasure-house of a wide acquaintance 
with literature and books, the Senator frequently illustrates and en- 
forces his unusual opinions by deft and apt quotations. 


HE BOY SCOUTS OF THE WOLF PATROL, by Brewer Corcoran 
(Boston: The Page Co.). The Patrol is the foundation stone of the 
Boy Scout Organization. Theoretically, the Scout Patrol, made up of 
eight boys, is the boys’ “gang” organized and directed. The boys of 
the Wolf Patrol were a congenial unit—a “happy family.” They were 
boys of the same neighborhood, and of the same age, banded together 
under the able leadership of “Steve” Mayhew. 
Brewer Corcoran has handed the boys of America a crackerjack 
story of human interest, which gets its punch from the opening chapter. 
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It is full of rippling fun and thrilling intensity, of real boy problems 
during the War. The hike to the camp, the camp itself, and finally, 
the naming of the camp, will delight the reader. The spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism, of devotion and cheerfulness, together with the inspir- 
ation given by proper leadership are brought out in a pleasing and 
delightful manner. It is one of the best Boy Scout stories ever written. 


F the Catholic hymnals that have appeared in the last few years, 
none will bear comparison with The St. Gregory Hymnal, by 
Nicola A. Montani (Philadelphia: The St. Gregory Guild), either in the 
character of the contents or the spirit and general tone of the hymns. 
It is divided into an English and Latin section. The former contains 
hymns for every season of the Church year, the principal feasts, hymns 
to the Blessed Sacrament, the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, one hun- 
dred and fifty in all. The texts are from approved sources, and show 
great care in selection. The melodies are devotional and truly Catholic 
in origin. 

The Latin section contains three hundred liturgical hymns, Motets, 
Offertory pieces, Chants and several Gregorian Masses. Modern liturg- 
ical music is included in this section, which covers every season of the 
Ecclesiastical year, as well as hymns for Benediction, Forty Hours’ 
Devotion and Holy Week. A unique feature of this Hymnal is the 
section devoted to Confirmation, Holy Communion, Ceremonies (Re- 
ception, Profession, etc.). It is the most complete hymnal, meeting the 
requirements of the Motu Proprio, that has so far appeared. Most of 
the hymns are written so that they may be sung by one, two or four 
voices. 


ADE MECUM FOR NURSES AND SOCIAL WORKERS, by Rev. 

Edward F. Garesché (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.25), fills a long felt want of a pocket companion, to give to the busy 
professional woman the spiritual comprehension and stimulus needed 
to lift her difficult and important mission into the realm of the super- 
natural. The nurse meets souls at the psychological moment in her 
service of sick bodies, and has a field for untold good in exemplifying 
the “charity of Christ,” as well as the perfection of nursing technique. 
To perfect her mission and round out her Christian character is the 
aim of this little book. 


PRACTICAL book of simple, and yet very valuable, instruction on 

the ordinary Catholic practices, is entitled The Principal Catholic 
Practices, by Rev. George T. Schmidt, published by Benziger Brothers 
of New York. The price is $1.50 net. 


R students for the priesthood we recommend in a special way 
The Young Seminarian’s Manual. The Manual not only contains 
prayers that will aid the student in his devotions, but also special 
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instructions taken from approved Catholic writers that will help and 
guide him in the years of his preparation. 

The book is prepared by Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S., and published 
by the St. Charles’ College Press, Catonsville, Md. The price is $1.50. 


BOOK that will be of great use to priests not only for personal 

devotion, but in the public direction of the Eucharistic Hour, is 
entitled The Eucharistic Hour, by Dom A. G. Breen, O.S.B. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.20 postpaid). The volume gives appropriate 
readings, prayers and suggestions of meditations for the different 
seasons of the liturgical year. 


HE recent canonization of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque makes 

particularly appropriate the publication of the volume entitled 
The Sacred Heart and Mine in Holy Communion (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.15 postpaid). These are meditations drawn from 
the titles of the Sacred Heart and the writings of the Saint herself by 
Sister Mary Philip of Bar Convent, York. The preface is by Mother 
Mary Loyola. The meditations will be very helpful for private devo- 
tion and also for the conduct of the Holy Hour. 


BOOK of quite thorough research and, consequently, of valuable 

information is Mary’s Praise on Every Tongue, by Father P. J. 
Chandlery, S.J., with a preface by Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co.). Father Chandlery has exhausted almost 
every channel. He shows how our Blessed Lady is honored by the 
Saints in every land, by religious orders, by scholars, by children, 
how she has been honored in herself, and in her manifold privileges. 
It exemplifies the prophecy, “Behold all nations shall call me blessed.” 


LITTLE BOOK OF ST. FRANCIS AND HIS BRETHREN presents 

with superlative charm the great simplicities and eternal verities 
portrayed in the life of St. Francis. The author, E. M. Wilmot Buxton, 
is already well known for valuable work in making vivid the lives 
of God’s heroes. The Little Book is quaintly and fittingly illustrated by 
Morris Meredith Williams, and will be found delightful by both 
children and adults. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.10.) 


MANUAL OF THE CEREMONIES OF LOW MASS, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Rev. L. Kuenzel, is a new, complete and well tabulated 
arrangement of the rubrics of Low Mass intended to help the semi- 
narian shortly to be ordained, to conversance with this very important 
part of his priestly functions. The book is published by the Frederick 
Pustet Co. and is much to be commended. The price is $2.50 net. 





Recent Events. 


On March 8th French, British and Belgian 
Germany. troops occupied the three German towns 
of Duesseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort. 
Ten thousand French and five thousand Belgian troops were em- 
ployed in the seizure. Of British, only two squadrons of cavalry 
were used in Duesseldorf, the British forces on the Rhine having 
been depleted by a draft of three battalions to Upper Silesia. At 
the same time as the land advance was made, the Allied Rhine 
flotilla sailed up the river to Ruhrort. This general movement 
followed the failure of the Germans at their conference with the 
Allies at London in the first week of March to meet the Allied 
terms laid down at the Paris conference late in January. At the 
Paris conference the Entente Powers had demanded of Germany 
220,000,000,000 marks ($55,500,000,000) in annuities extending 
over a period of forty-two years. At London, the Germans de- 
clared the impossibility of paying such a sum and made a counter- 
proposal whereby they offered to pay 30,000,000,000 gold marks, 
or 50,000,000,000 gold marks less 20,000,000,000 marks, which 
were insisted upon as credit for payments already made. 

To this proposal Premier Lloyd George replied in the name of 
the Allies by delivering an ultimatum, giving Germany four days 
in which to accept the Allies’ Paris terms or submit an offer 
worthy of consideration. Failing a favorable reply, the Allies 
threatened the occupation of German cities which, as stated, has 
now occurred. In addition, the Allies decided to levy a tax on 
the sale price of German goods in Allied countries and to establish 
a customs line on the Rhine. Following the Allied decision, 
President Ebert issued a proclamation to the German people 
calling attention to the injustice of the proceeding, but declaring 
that Germany was in no position to oppose force to the Allies’ 
measures and urging calmness upon the populace. So far the 
people in the occupied regions have met the situation with com- 
plete passivity. 

The three cities named were selected for seizure because, by 
their occupation, the Allies will control practically all the German 
coal production, and it is planned to place a heavy tax on every ton 
of coal in transit. Through Duisburg and Ruhrort passes all the 
traffic from the Ruhr Valley to north Germany and the neutral 
countries of Holland and Scandinavia, and through Duesseldorf, 
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all the Ruhr traffic to south Germany and central Europe, with 
the exception of perhaps a tenth part, which passes by rail 
overland. 

Since the occupation, complications have arisen out of the 
Allied decision to collect a fifty per cent. tax on all German-made 
goods sold in Allied countries, as Italy, which needs German 
goods, has refused to levy such a tax. Moreover, Belgium objects 
to so high a rate as fifty per cent., but has intimated that it might 
agree to a lower tax, provided all moneys collected by such a tax 
in Allied countries were turned into a common fund. To this 
Lloyd George said he was opposed, because it would be impossible 
for Great Britain to share with Italy, who wanted no tax. He 
insisted that, as originally planned, each country should apply 
the money collected by this means to the reparation debt due 
it from Germany. The common opinion seems to be that the 
difficulties of the new tariff scheme are even greater than the 
military difficulties. Germany’s answer to the Allied policy is a 
business strike, and the whole question now hinges on which 
side can hold out the longer. 

The mobilization of the men and women throughout Germany 
entitled to vote in the Upper Silesian plebiscite, began early in 
March in twenty of the large German cities. Rallies are being 
held daily throughout the country for the purpose of inspecting 
all those eligible to participate in the plebiscite, which is to be 
held March 20th to determine whether Upper Silesia shall be 
German or Polish. It is estimated that at least 200,000 Germans, 
eligible to vote, will be sent to the plebiscite region, the Govern- 
ment providing free transportation for each voter and a place at 
which to stay till the election is held. 

Reports of the elections for the Prussian Landtag held on 
February 20th, show that the Majority Socialists carried 118 seats, 
the Centrists 90, the Nationalist Party 63, the People’s Party 57, 
the Independent Socialists 28, the Democrats 26, the Communists 
20, and the Economic Party 4. Thus the Government coalition 
parties still have a majority in the Prussian Parliament, although 
the majority has been greatly reduced in consequence of the 
setback of the Democrats and Majority Socialists as compared 
with their position in the retiring National Assembly. The Ex- 
treme Right, or National Party, drew most of its gains from the 
more moderate People’s Party, while the Extreme Left, or Com- 
munist Party, got one-fourth of the Independent Socialist vote 
at the last Reichstag elections. The rather unexpected gain of 
the Regular Socialist Party was due mainly to the fact that many 
workmen became tired of the constant quarreling of the Inde- 
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pendents with the Communists, and for the same reason many 
voters in the labor districts remained away from the polling dis- 
tricts. 

The German dye industry has set a new record for the first 
two months of 1921. Before the War, German production of 
dyestuffs was 135,000 tons annually. Last year the total reached 
145,000 tons, the largest amount ever produced in one year in the 
industry’s thirty years of existence. In January of this year, 
however, the total production was 13,000 tons, and in February 
15,000, and at this rate, which it seems probable will continue, 
Germany will produce this year about 178,000 tons of dyestuffs. 
Early in the summer it is hoped to have on hand large stocks of 
the colors most in demand, and the financial position of the dye 
concerns will permit of these stocks being sold at extremely low 
figures, for the express purpose of conquering foreign markets, 
especially Great Britain and the United States, which are Ger- 
many’s two great dye competitors. An intensive campaign is 
being organized and will be opened in a few months. Already 
the German dye industry is doing very well in the Far East and 
in South America, in both of which regions sales have even now 
surpassed the pre-War figures. 

Economists assert that at least 5,000,000 Germans are pre- 
paring to leave the Fatherland for the United States, Mexico and 
South America as soon as they are able to raise passage money 
and, in the case of the United States, can obtain admission. A 
majority of the prospective emigrants have expressed a prefer- 
ence for South America. Official and unofficial circles have dis- 
played considerable uneasiness over the class of men now emi- 
grating or preparing to emigrate, these being, as a rule, the most 
able-bodied and enterprising. One cause of this emigration is 
conceded to be the war taxes, particularly the tax on incomes. 

Despite general agreement among political economists that 
Germany is overcrowded and that unless radical readjustments 
are made within one year, the nation will be able to support only 
fifty per cent. of the present population, suggestions have been 
made that the Government take immediate steps to regulate the 
number and quality of emigrants. With this in view, a new law 
is being drafted. It is argued that the tide of emigration could 
be turned back upon Germany to good purpose. Germany’s arid 
lands, if irrigated or drained, would be capable of supporting 
10,000,000 additional persons, it is said, and the Government has 
been urged to make this land available to the numbers now 
flocking abroad. 
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Throughout the month reports have been 

Russia. persistent of serious internal revolts against 

Soviet rule, occurring chiefly at Moscow 

and Petrograd. Because of the strict censorship, the reports 

have been vague and fragmentary, but the following seem to be 
the facts: 

The anti-Bolshevik risings in Moscow, which occurred toward 
the end of February, were more in the nature of trade-unionist 
strikes than military operations, and were quickly suppressed. 
The belief is expressed, however, that settlement of the trouble 
was by force, rather than by an amelioration of the economic 
difficulties, and that additional strikes may be expected to occur 
at any time with increasing seriousness. The first reports stated 
that the strike was instituted by 14,000 employees of the Govern- 
ment works and in various industries, particularly the printing 
industry. The men demanded an increased bread ration, the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly and the right of free 
trade. 

The situation in Petrograd remains obscure, official circles 
abroad limiting definite statements to the fact that Kronstadt 
and several other fortresses on the south shore of the Gulf of 
Finland are holding out against the Bolsheviki. The revolutionists 
consist of sailors and laborers, chiefly the former, and Kronstadt, 
the principal fortress, which stands on an island at the head of 
the Gulf of Finland and commands Petrograd, is the centre of 
their organization. What is apparently the most authentic in- 
formation of the exact nature of the revolt comes from Finland, 
and is to the effect that no attempts are being made to reéstablish 
the old Tsarist régime or even to overthrow the Soviet system, 
but that the revolt is against the military dictatorship of Lenine 
and Trotzky. 

Latest reports state that Kronstadt has commenced a bom- 
bardment of the suburbs of Petrograd and that the battleships, 
Sebastopol and Petropavlovsk, have joined in shelling the town. 
Krasnoya Gorka, a Soviet stronghold, is said to have surrendered 
and to be now occupied by Kronstadt troops. It is added that the 
revolutionary leaders, having landed a sufficient number of troops, 
have commenced an outflanking movement against Petrograd, 
using Krasnoya Gorka as a base. It is reported that Oranienbaum 
on the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, is partly in ruins 
and that fires are raging there. 

Trustworthy news from the interior of Russia shows that 
anti-Soviet revolts are spreading throughout the country. The 
food situation is described as catastrophic, no food trains having 
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reached the country from Siberia since February 11th. The situa- 
tion is made more serious through the congestion of the transport 
system. On the main railway from Perm to Vologda three hun- 
dred trains are being held up. 

The greatest importance is being attached abroad to a recent 
official Bolshevik dispatch. This dispatch admitted that commu- 
nication between Moscow and Siberia had been cut off for a fort- 
night, and indicated that the smoldering opposition of the peas- 
ants was becoming active. The leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment now developing are entirely unknown in Russian political 
circles, which indicates that the movement is non-political and 
comes from the broad masses of the people. 

London dispatches quote what is affirmed to be reliable in- 
formation: that the garrisons of Pskov and Smolensk have re- 
volted, that in Tula, Serpukhoff and Kolemna (respectively one 
hundred miles south, fifty-seven miles south and sixty-three miles 
southeast of Moscow) the workers have expelled the commis- 
saries and proclaimed a general strike, and that the peasants 
of the Ukraine, Western Siberia and the Ural are in open revolt. 

Besides a dozen or more main insurrections, many anti-Bol- 
shevik bands are reported to be operating under stimulus of the 
Kronstadt movement. East of Kiev and the Volga River region 
there are five bands, the most important of which is headed by 
General Makno, the Ukrainian anti-Bolshevik leader, who recently 
consolidated his forces with those of General Antonoff. These 
bands are said to number from 10,000 to 15,000 men, all mounted 
and well equipped. These irregular forces have defeated the 
Bolsheviki in several encounters east of Kiev, but the Bolsheviki 
have tightened their hold on that capital and are preparing to 
defend it from within and without. 

Tiflis, capital of the Republic of Georgia, is again in the hands 
of the Bolsheviki, after their previous capture of and expulsion 
from that city. A provisional Soviet government has been set up 
in Tiflis, and Bolshevik troops appear to have completely overrun 
Georgia with the exception of Batum, Georgia’s principal Black 
Sea port. Batum has fallen into the hands of Turkish Nationalist 
forces, although the Bolsheviki were apparently making a general 
advance against it, and as a result hostilities between the Turks 
and the Bolsheviki are declared to be probable. Experts on the 
Near Eastern question declare the Caucausus question is very 
much involved, Turkey claiming not only Batum, but Baku as 
well. 

American diplomatic and military officials in Japan, China 
and Siberia have placed before the American State Department 
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and War Department detailed information of the military move- 
ments of Japan in Siberia, and have informally advised the Tokio 
Foreign Office that steps towards increasing the Japanese army of 
occupation in Vladisvostok and the environs have been reported 
to this Government. Reports from American observers in Siberia 
indicate that the Japanese Government is gradually augmenting 
its force of two divisions in the Vladisvostok territory, and that 
the new troops sent there are not replacements of the old guard, 
as was originally agreed upon by Japan when the Allied author- 
ities decided upon the necessity of having armed contingents in 
Siberia. It is believed here that Japan’s intention is to make the 
Siberian force four complete divisions and not confine it to two 
divisions, the strength consented to by the United States. It has 
been directly charged by American observers that Japanese troops 
are interfering with the operations of the Siberian railroads. 
The peace negotiations between the Russians and the Poles 
at Riga, which last month were reported to have been successfully 
concluded on February 11th, have been discontinued, according 
to a recent dispatch to the London Times from Riga. The Bolshe- 
viki say that the cessation is due to the illness of their chief 
representative, M. Joffe. The negotiations seem to be hopelessly 
tangled up with French, British and German political and com- 
mercial plans. The Germans are anxious to prevent the comple- 
tion of the Treaty before the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, believing 
that the failure of the Poles to complete a treaty with Soviet 
Russia, would lend color to the German contention that Poland is 
weak, and that a Bolshevik invasion of Germany is imminent. 
Although the text of the Franco-Polish agreement, which was 
under discussion during President Pilsudski’s visit to Paris last 
month, has not been made public, it is understood that its terms 
bind France to furnish material and technical aid to Poland if 
that country should be attacked from the east or from the west. 
France would not be compelled, however, to send troops to 
Poland. On its part, Poland agrees, it is understood, to recon- 
stitute the French military mission to her Government and to 
give a stronger organization to her army. The economic accord 
regulates commercial relations and tariff provisions between the 
two countries. A third accord provides for the constitution of a 
Franco-Polish company to exploit the petroleum industry in 
Galicia. . 
The Council of the League of Nations, which has been en- 
deavoring to settle the dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
ver Vilna, definitely decided, at last, to go back to the old diplo- 
tic method of direct negotiation. Both countries placed so 
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many obstacles in the way of holding a plebiscite in the Vilna 
area and tried to lay down so many preliminary conditions, 
the plebiscite plan had to be dropped. The representatives of 
both countries were asked by the Council to consult their Govern- 
ments as to the possibility of reaching an accord by direct nego- 
tiations under the auspices of the League. The Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment has since accepted the proposal of the Council for meet- 
ings with the Poles. These are to be held at Brussels under the 
Presidency of Paul Hymans, Belgian representative on the League 
Council. This decision of the Council automatically puts an end 
to the plan to send a League force to keep order during the Vilna 
plebiscite, and at the same time ends the difficulty with Switzer- 
land, which refused to allow a League army to pass through her 
territory. Meanwhile, serious uprisings have been reported from 
Vilna and a number of people have been killed and wounded. 
General Zellgouski’s provisional government has been discon- 
tinued, and a new government, said to be directly controlled by 
the Poles, has taken its place. 

Leonid Krassin, Bolshevik trade envoy to England, recently 
returned to London from Moscow with authority to sign the 
long proposed commercial Treaty between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Government. It develops, however, that he has also brought 
with him amendments that would change the entire complexion 
of the Treaty. One of these clauses would allow the Bolsheviki 
to continue their propaganda, and this is considered impossible 
of acceptance, or even of serious consideration, by the British, 
and a breaking off of the negotiations will follow if it is per- 
sistently urged by the Soviet representative. On the other hand, 
the opinion prevails that if Krassin will give up his contention 
for the propaganda clause, the chances are good for the early 
conclusion of the agreement. 


Besides their decision to occupy German 

France. cities, discussed above, the Allied Supreme 
Council at their London conference made 

other important decisions, especially with regard to the revision 
of the Treaty of Sévres, between the Allies and Turkey. Under 
the new settlement, which is the direct result of Constantine’s 
restoration to the Grecian throne, the Greeks will lose much of 
what they would have acquired under the Sévres document. The 
disputed provinces, which under the Sévres pact would have gone 
to Greece, are disposed of by the new plan as follows: Thrace 
will be placed under international control. Smyrna will be auton- 
omous under Turkish sovereignty. The Turkish flag is to fly 
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and War Department detailed information of the military move- 
ments of Japan in Siberia, and have informally advised the Tokio 
Foreign Office that steps towards increasing the Japanese army of 
occupation in Vliadisvostok and the environs have been reported 
to this Government. Reports from American observers in Siberia 
indicate that the Japanese Government is gradually augmenting 
its force of two divisions in the Vladisvostok territory, and that 
the new troops sent there are not replacements of the old guard, 
as was originally agreed upon by Japan when the Allied author- 
ities decided upon the necessity of having armed contingents in 
Siberia. It is believed here that Japan’s intention is to make the 
Siberian force four complete divisions and not confine it to two 
divisions, the strength consented to by the United States. It has 
been directly charged by American observers that Japanese troops 
are interfering with the operations of the Siberian railroads. 
The peace negotiations between the Russians and the Poles 
at Riga, which last month were reported to have been successfully 
concluded on February 11th, have been discontinued, according 
to a recent dispatch to the London Times from Riga. The Bolshe- 
viki say that the cessation is due to the illness of their chief 
representative, M. Joffe. The negotiations seem to be hopelessly 
tangled up with French, British and German political and com- 
mercial plans. The Germans are anxious to prevent the comple- 
tion of the Treaty before the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, believing 
that the failure of the Poles to complete a treaty with Soviet 
Russia, would lend color to the German contention that Poland is 
weak, and that a Bolshevik invasion of Germany is imminent. 
Although the text of the Franco-Polish agreement, which was 
under discussion during President Pilsudski’s visit to Paris last 
month, has not been made public, it is understood that its terms 
bind France to furnish material and technical aid to Poland if 
that country should be attacked from the east or from the west. 
France would not be compelled, however, to send troops to 
Poland. On its part, Poland agrees, it is understood, to recon- 
stitute the French military mission to her Government and to 
give a stronger organization to her army. The economic accord 
regulates commercial relations and tariff provisions between the 
two countries. A third accord provides for the constitution of a 
Franco-Polish company to exploit the petroleum industry in 
Galicia. . 
The Council of the League of Nations, which has been en- 
deavoring to settle the dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
over Vilna, definitely decided, at last, to go back to the old diplo- 
matic method of direct negotiation. Both countries placed so 
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many obstacles in the way of holding a plebiscite in the Vilna 
area and tried to lay down so many preliminary conditions, 
the plebiscite plan had to be dropped. The representatives of 
both countries were asked by the Council to consult their Govern- 
ments as to the possibility of reaching an accord by direct nego- 
tiations under the auspices of the League. The Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment has since accepted the proposal of the Council for meet- 
ings with the Poles. These are to be held at Brussels under the 
Presidency of Paul Hymans, Belgian representative on the League 
Council. This decision of the Council automatically puts an end 
to the plan to send a League force to keep order during the Vilna 
plebiscite, and at the same time ends the difficulty with Switzer- 
land, which refused to allow a League army to pass through her 
territory. Meanwhile, serious uprisings have been reported from 
Vilna and a number of people have been killed and wounded. 
General Zellgouski’s provisional government has been discon- 
tinued, and a new government, said to be directly controlled by 
the Poles, has taken its place. 

Leonid Krassin, Bolshevik trade envoy to England, recently 
returned to London from Moscow with authority to sign the 
long proposed commercial Treaty between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Government. It develops, however, that he has also brought 
with him amendments that would change the entire complexion 
of the Treaty. One of these clauses would allow the Bolsheviki 
to continue their propaganda, and this is considered impossible 
of acceptance, or even of serious consideration, by the British, 
and a breaking off of the negotiations will follow if it is per- 
sistently urged by the Soviet representative. On the other hand, 
the opinion prevails that if Krassin will give up his contention 
for the propaganda clause, the chances are good for the early 
conclusion of the agreement. 


Besides their decision to occupy German 

France. cities, discussed above, the Allied Supreme 
Council at their London conference made 

other important decisions, especially with regard to the revision 
of the Treaty of Sévres, between the Allies and Turkey. Under 
the new settlement, which is the direct result of Constantine’s 
restoration to the Grecian throne, the Greeks will lose much of 
what they would have acquired under the Sévres document. The 
disputed provinces, which under the Sévres pact would have gone 
to Greece, are disposed of by the new plan as follows: Thrace 
will be placed under international control. Smyrna will be auton- 
omous under Turkish sovereignty. The Turkish flag is to fly 
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from the city hall, but a Greek garrison will be posted in the 
city. The vilayet will be run under a sort of joint control. The 
Governor will be a Christian, probably selected by the League of 
Nations. Constantinople is to remain in the hands of the Turks, 
who will also retain a large share of the financial and military 
control of the city. The straits, however, will not be under their 
control. The Greeks are to occupy Gallipoli on one side, while 
the British hold Chenak, on the Anatolian side. The British may 
make a second Gibraltar of Chenak, for it will become a British 
naval station and garrison, with perhaps a Turkish governor 
to preserve the dignity of his country. 

In addition to its decisions respecting Germany and the 
revision of the Turkish Treaty, the Supreme Council notified 
Austria that it is now ready to discuss the situation in that coun- 
try, and it made a demand for the delivery of all the military 
material not yet surrendered under the Treaty of St. Germain. 
The Supreme Council considers a state credit for Austria improb- 
able, but it is hoped to assist the Austrian finances by influencing 
the states bordering on Austria to relax their custom duties, and 
also by arranging credits through private financial sources. 

On February 21st the Council of the League of Nations began 
a series of meetings in Paris. The most important matter that 
came before the Council was a note from the retiring American 
Secretary of State Colby, protesting against the award of a man- 
date to Japan over the island of Yap, and demanding equal op- 
portunity for United States nationals in Mesopotamia, over which 
Great Britain has a mandate. The American contention concern- 
ing Yap, which was formerly a German possession, arises from 
the fact that Yap is the centre of cable and radio communication 
in the Pacific, and the American Government desires that the 
cable station there be internationalized. This it does not consider 
feasible if one nation be the mandatory of the island on which 
the cable station is situated. 

The League, in its reply, concedes the right of America to be 
consulted regarding Mesopotamia, but declares that the mandate 
for that territory is not yet before the Council, but that it will be 
discussed at its next meeting in May or June, when it invites an 
American representative to sit with it. In addition to the reply 
from the Council, the American protest called forth a note from 
the British Government, which, while in the main agreeing with 
the Colby definition of the principles controlling mandates, flatly 
declares that it will not “discriminate” against its own nationals, 
maintaining that British subjects obtained monopolistic rights 
in Mesopotamia before mandates were conceived, and even before 
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the outbreak of the War, and that these rights must be upheld. 
With regard to the protest on Yap, the Council of the League 
disclaimed responsibility for the inclusion of Yap in the Japanese 
mandates, and places the responsibility for this upon the Supreme 
Council of Allied Premiers, to which it has referred the American 
note in a desire “to promote the possibility of an amicable arrange- 
ment.” 

The French Government has decided to send former Premier 
René Viviani as a special envoy to the United States to plead the 
case of France before the new Administration and the American 
people. The mission, which is to be at the same time diplomatic 
and popular, arises from the French belief that America does not 
properly understand France’s position, and will endeavor to make 
clear the handicaps a separate peace between Washington and 
Berlin would inflict on France. President Harding has signified 
his willingness to confer with the Viviani mission. The French 
Foreign Office has issued a statement that negotiations on the 
question of the international debt will form no part of the mis- 
sion’s activities. 

Late in February the budget of the Ministry of War for the 
year was reported cut by the commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies which had it under discussion. The budget, as reported, 
stands at 5,144,000,000 francs, the commission having cut 1,402,- 
000,000 francs from the requested 6,546,000,000 francs. 

At a meeting presided over by President Millerand, the Gov- 
ernment nominated three new Marshals of France in the persons 
of Generals Fayolle, Lyautey and Franchet d’Esperey. Their pro- 
motion to the highest French military dignity, which has been 
expected for some time, brings the number of Marshals up to six, 
the other three being Joffre, Foch and Pétain. The name of Gen- 
eral Castelnau had also been mentioned as a candidate, but as he 
has adopted a political career and become a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, his promotion to a Marshalate was felt to 
be inappropriate. 

The outstanding feature of the month’s 

Italy. news from Italy has been the number and 

severity of riotous and sanguinary clashes 

between the Communists and Fascisti, or Extreme Nationalists, 

constituting a veritable cyclone of bloodshed sweeping over Central 

and Southern Italy. Florence, Bari, Bologna, Trieste, San Marco, 

Cerignola, and numerous other places have been the scene of 

terrific violence in which many persons have been killed. A state 

of siege has been proclaimed in the provinces of Ferrara, Bologna, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma and Piacenza. 
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The avowed purpose of the so-called Fascisti, or militant 
Nationalists, is to purge the Peninsula of all revolutionary ele- 
ments when those elements become active. Their genesis was as 
follows: when the Treaty of Rapallo, which made Fiume a free 
city, deprived the Nationalists of their patriotic object, they looked 
around for some new inspiration. The Legionaries of d’Annunzio 
on their evacuation of Fiume, found themselves similarly unem- 
ployed. The action of the Communists in allying themselves 
with Lenine under the banner of the Third Internationale, brought 
the two groups together and gave them a new mission, which they 
prepared to carry out under the name of Fascisti. Failing to 
save Fiume for Italy, they were determined at least to save Italy 
from Lenine. 

Besides many persons killed in the places named, hundreds 
were wounded in the promiscuous use of hand grenades, firearms 
and knives. In Florence alone, where a three-corned fight among 
the carabinieri, Fascisti and Communists, resulted in heavy casual- 
ties to the troops, sixteen persons were killed, while the number 
of wounded was between three and four hundred. 

In reprisal for the destruction of the Trieste Labor Chamber 
by the Nationalists last month, three hundred Communists, armed 
with rifles, overpowered the customs guard at San Marco, seized 
the great dockyard there, and set fire to the offices and work- 
shops. At San Marco is situated one of the largest naval con- 
struction works in Italy, employing six thousand persons, and the 
adjoining oil factory, which was also involved in the conflagration, 
afforded work for another one thousand. When the flames were 
finally subdued, $5,000,000 worth of property had been consumed, 
with all the supplies of material for the trans-Atlantic liner, 
Duchess of Aosta, then in course of construction. 

In addition to bloodshed, general strikes have been in effect 
in practically all the scenes of disturbances. The situation in 
the provinces is considered grave, though there is apparently no 
danger of a political revolution. The Government is acting with 
energy, having distributed troops which it is believed will control 
the situation. 

The Italian political situation has become so intricate and 
economic conditions so complex, that national parliamentary elec- 
tions are now generally discussed as holding out the only hope of 
cure for many evils. The feeling has been growing for some time 
that the Giolitti Government has proved unable to cope with the 
difficulties that have beset it. The people are in turmoil. The 
Socialists and Communists have both split into factions and are 
fighting among themselves. The Liberal party has split into the 
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Active Nationalists, the Fascisti or Extreme Nationalists, and a 
group of nondescript Liberals who are supposed to play a leading 
part in the country’s government, but who are unable to do much 
because of the disruption of the majority parties. 

The national budget, although reduced now far below the 
War figure, is still giving rise to considerable concern. Taxes and 
means of meeting the expected budget deficit are being discussed 
in Parliament, although formal action is not to be taken until 
after the Easter recess. Among the measures being proposed by 
the Government as a means of raising money, is a tax on for- 
eigners in the country. 

As to the budget, ten months ago it had mounted to 14,000,- 
000,000 lire, but has now been reduced to 4,000,000,000 lire. In 
general, the financial situation is bad. The 1919-20 budget showed 
a deficit of 13,500,000,000 lire. The estimates for 1921-22 fix 
revenues at 14,750,000,000 lire and expenditures at 24,000,000,000 
lire. The present annual deficit equals the entire national debt 
before the War, and 20,000,000,000 lire of it are pledged to the 
United States and England in gold. Italy needs raw material more 
than anything else, but it is practically impossible for her to pur- 
chase it abroad at the present rate of exchange. 

A more favorable side of the picture is afforded by the grow- 
ing frugality of the people, as evidenced by the fact that between 
June, 1914, and June, 1920, the total deposits in banks and savings 
banks increased from 7,595,000,000 lire to 20,659,000,000. More- 
over, there is reason to expect a good wheat harvest for 1921, and 
emigration is assuming its pre-War proportions. All these factors 
cannot fail to influence the exchange, and so make available the 
imports so badly needed in industry. 

Late in February, fire in the world-famous church at Loreto, 
containing the Holy House of Loreto, destroyed the altar and the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. The altar was the work of several 
medizval artists, but the wooden statue of the Virgin, reputed to 
have been carved by St. Luke, was only less sacred than the Holy 
House itself. Government experts have instituted a searching 
inquiry into the cause of the fire, but the matter remains a 
mystery. The official report absolutely excludes the short circuit 
theory, while looking upon the story of pillage as still unproved, 
because immense quantities of fused gold and silver mingled with 
scorched precious gems appear to be among the ashes. The value 
of the jewels that were consumed in the flames, comprising a 
wonderful collection of big pearl necklaces and many others in 
gold, set with diamonds, rubies and sapphires and crosses com- 
posed of emeralds and amethysts, is estimated at about $2,500,000. 

March 17, 1921. 





With Our Readers. 


OMETIMES we belittle our fellows and think the world a sorry 
S place. We grow despondent: and the color that drapes our own 
soul is extended over all the world. Man is a microcosm in more 
senses than one. Considering what the world has passed through 
in the last seven years, one can state a very strong and plausible 
argument to show that we are not justified in being optimistic: 
that joy is ill assumed in the presence of so much sorrow, and 
humanity has so fallen down before tremendous opportunity 
that the safest course is an uninspiring realism, an attitude of 
facing cold facts and never permitting disappointed enthusiasm 
to react in pain upon the soul. And yet it is true that to them 
who trust the larger hope, the greater response, the greater joy 
comes, and measuring man not by the years, but by the decades, it 
is they who do succeed and to whom humanity answers. 

Cardinal Gibbons was born in 1834. He is eighty-six years 
of age. For many years he has occupied the most important and 
responsible position in the Catholic Church in the United States. 
But recently, he granted an interview to the noted publicist, 
Bruce Barton. The interview is published in the American Maga- 
zine for March. To American Catholics it is a most timely and 
important message. In the space allowed us we will endeavor 
to give some of its more salient points, but the article should be 
read in its entirety. 

* * * * 
**T HAVE been sick,” the Cardinal said with a smile. “Just a hard 
cold, and I have had to curtail my engagements. But when your 
Editor wrote that your interview would be read by millions, including 
at least a million and a half young men, who can refuse so much 
youth, so much of future power and influence!” He glanced up keenly. 
“You are young yourself, I see. I like young men.” 

“I notice that your secretary and your associates are all young 
men,” I suggested. 

“That’s part of the secret of warding off old age,” he answered, 
with a smile whose freshness belied his years. “When a man begins 
to look back, then he is old. I never look back. . . . Until my recent 
sickness I used to walk every afternoon from five to six, and whom did 
I choose for companions? Students from the Seminary. They come 
from every part of the United States: one day a man from Massachu- 
setts, another day one from Oklahoma, and so on. They tell me their 
hopes and their ambitions and their plans. 
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“And do you want to know what I say to them? I say: ‘Young 
man, expect great things! Expect great things of God; great things 
of your fellowmen and of yourself. Expect great things of America. 
For great opportunities are ahead; greater than any that have come 
before. But only those who have the courage and the vision to expect 
them, will profit when they come.’” 

He spoke very rapidly, never hesitating for a word. It was the 
voice of a man who has found life good, in spite of the confessions of 
sin and of failure that have been poured into his ears; of one whose 
look is still forward. 

* * * * 
pte in the view of the Cardinal, hard work, with a proper 
amount of recreation, was a sine qua non of a buoyant, hope- 
ful soul. 

“And with work I should class patience as another necessary 
element in any large achievement,” he continued. “Oh, the impatience 
of youth! What a driving force it is; and what a ceaseless cause of 
anxiety and unhappiness. It is only as we grow older, that we realize 
that nothing greatly significant has ever been achieved in a day. Youth 
looks ahead for a week or a month or a year; middle age thinks in 
terms of ten years, perhaps, and it is only when one has lived a long 
time that he understands how slowly important changes take place. 
Our view of history is so short, even among the wisest of us! How far 
back does it reach? A mere moment of six thousand years or so. And 
back of that stretch the thousands and millions of years in which the 
Almighty was molding the universe slowly, so slowly, into conformity 
with His plans. 

“I did not know Abraham Lincoln. He died a few years after I 
entered active life; I looked upon his features only once, and that at 
his funeral. But the impression that his tremendous patience made 
upon me as a young man has never been forgotten. How long he waited 
for events to work themselves out! How uncomplainingly he bore with 
obstruction and contradiction! To young men I would say again: 
‘Study Lincoln; learn to possess your soul in patience. Count upon 
contradiction and disappointment as a necessary part of the programme 
of life—the stuff out of which character and manhood are made. And 
do not think, because the goal you hope for is not achieved imme- 
diately, that your effort has been lost. No honest work is ever lost. 
Somehow it finds its place in the eternal scheme of the Almighty for a 
better, happier, kindlier world. And the children of One in Whose 
eyes a thousand years are as a day, have no duty but to do their 
honest best, leaving the final results in confidence and faith to Him! 

* * * * 


“IN the third place, I would name economy—thrift—as one of the 

vital assets in success. That sounds trite, I know. It is very trite, 
very old. Yet no matter how often it is repeated, the number of men 
who take it really to heart is all too few. ... 
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“The law of God is the law of thrift; and no man transgresses that 
law, either in his personal or business affairs, without incurring a 
penalty. I have seen millionaires, whose wealth seemed without limit, 
caught and made paupers in a period of business reaction. They had 
lived too lavishly, and reached out in their greed too far. And I have 
seen comparatively poor men, who had saved their money, take ad- 
vantage of just such periods to invest in independence. Waste nothing, 
as nature wastes nothing. Expect some bad years, as nature expects 
them, and provides for them by other years of abundance. Count on 
the routine effort of year after year, as nature counts on the unending 
and unchanging procession of the seasons. This, and not luck, or the 
rich fruits of speculation, is the real secret of success.” 

* * * * 

OUNG inexperienced men are bewildered at the first great dis- 
= appointment they experience, much as the first man was 
bewildered by the first sunset. 

“But we who are older have seen the sun set and rise again many 
times. We have passed through many so-called panics. How well 
I remember the trying days following the Civil War, and the bitter 
weeks of ’73, and Black Friday, and all the rest. 

“Yet the pendulum swung back, prosperity returned again; and 
men, made wiser by their reverses, were better prepared to use its 
blessings wholesomely and unselfishly. 

“There is a verse in the Bible that reads thus: ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.’ That is a hard verse for youth to learn; a very 
hard verse, indeed. But we who are older know its meaning. The 
chastening of adversity is an act of love on the Father’s part, and not 
of punishment. Human nature is not fitted to stand the strain of un- 
remitting prosperity. Neither individuals nor nations are yet perfect 
enough to resist the weakening of moral fibre that inevitably results 
when riches come too easily. Men forget the simple teachings of their 
childhood; they forget too often the obligations of home, of self-sacri- 
fice, and of religion. Then comes a check; the easy profits of the 
prosperous years slip away; we learn all over again how evanescent 
a thing wealth is, how poor a foundation on which to build a life. 
And we go back to our homes, back to simple living and clear thinking, 
back to our churches, back to God. So when the sunshine of better 
days returns, it finds us less eager to strain after a mere living, and 
knowing better how to live. 

“Winter and spring and summer and fall are all parts of the 
eternal plan. And the trials of winter are as necessary as the warmth 
and comfort of summer in God’s great machinery for building men. 
Men—men of character and ideals! That is what the world needs most. 

7 7 + - 


**T SAID at the beginning,” repeated the Cardinal, “ ‘Young man, expect 
great things.’ And I say it again at the end. I have lived almost 
three times as long as the average age of your readers. I have watched 
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men climb up to success, hundreds of them; and of all the elements 
that are important for success, the most important is faith. Those who 
throw up their hands in discouragement when the first snow falls, fail 
to profit when the sunshine of spring returns. And no great thing 
comes to any man unless he has courage, even in dark days, to expect 
great things; to expect them of himself, of his fellowmen, of America, 
and of God.” 


ntti 
Me 





O man can tell with absolute exactness when the light of 

morning breaks upon the world. A short while ago, it was 

not there. Now the darkness is receding: the light has come. Its 

coming in its gradual advance and ascent is in itself inviting, 

glorious. The light bears its own testimony of dignity: of power: 

of triumph. Through that power it both gives and reveals the 

beauty of the world: and that beauty is by degrees, and in part, 

seen by the beholder with human eyes and human soul, and he 
is filled with the exaltation and the inspiration of life. 
* * ' * * 

S there is this visible day without, which is the redemption 

of the world from its chaotic darkness and meaninglessness, 

so also is there the visible day within which redeems the soul, 

man in himself, from darkness and despair. If God said, looking 

with merciful eyes on the material universe: “Let there be light,” 

so did His infinite mercy extend to the soul of man, to its temporal 

and its eternal life. 

We know not when the light breaks in upon our soul. No 
doubt it has been there since infancy. One English poet was so 
convinced of this, that he even placed its coming to the soul 
before the soul was. We may strain our memory and there, far 
off in almost unremembered days, our soul recalls the word, the 
passage, the experience, the example that brought a spiritual light, 
urged us, showed us the way to what we felt, even then, was the 
higher, obligatory life. For those to whom the gift of Catholic 
faith was given, the light never failed. Yet even here, while the 
light itself never fails, the soul may cause its temporary setting: 
the soul may know the coldness and the darkness of failure. 

To those to whom the Faith is not a matter, so to speak, of 
birth: a light known and accepted from infancy, with which the 
soul and the body have grown from the beginning, the light of 
God shines dimly and, perhaps, not at all. They have their inti- 
mations: their inspirations: their hopes: their determinations. 
They have stood upon the hilltop and watched: and then, grown 
weary and skeptical, they have gone again down into the valley, 
where the darkness is deeper, The inspirations have been allowed 
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to die. The sensible and the evident have conquered. They yield 
to the easier way. The light still endeavors to break in: God never 
leaves them alone. They are oftentimes unhappy: dissatisfied: 
they feel that while they have a hold upon life, they do not possess 
life: and then this also gives way to the appeal of the present: 
the pleasure of lesser offerings, the satisfaction of the intellectual, 
the absorption in family and social life. 
* * * * 

ae no man ever escapes the struggle. Every one of us makes 

some endeavor to escape from the night. No one lives or 
would confess that he lives in utter darkness. To put the higher 
in the ascendancy: to know the answer to the better yearnings, 
these, if listened to at all, will inevitably draw from life the 
answer that life is ready to give, the dawn that she can always 
bring—truth and peace. And to the soul that so yearns, the story 
of a fellow soul that has likewise sought, and then found, must 
be of inestimable value. The solidarity of human kind bestows 
evidential value upon the spiritual experiences of our fellows. The 
external, the objective must be used to check up those expe- 
riences and differentiate them from the purely imaginative and 
subjective. To make a personal experience real enough to have 
universal value, that experience must have notes of being larger 
than the individual experiencing it: must prove that he has seen 
and evidenced a truth that, while it develops self, is inimical to 
selfishness: while seeing truth, has seen a truth beneficial to all 
mankind: and while satisfying self, has also seized upon that 
which would satisfy all humanity. This is the lesson to be drawn 
from the lives of the holy ones of God. And the lesson to be 
drawn from the examples which God, in His mercy, grants to 
some individuals today. 

The soul that gropes for the light inevitably seeks to know 
if others seek as it seeks. Conscious of its failure and its infidel- 
ities, it would be comforted did it know that others were as in- 
constant and unfaithful as itself. Out of the doubt and the per- 
sonal weakness, it might be lifted if it knew of another who had 
traveled with equally halting steps the hill whence cometh our 
help. 

. . * 7 
UCH we believe to be the extraordinary narrative contributed 
to the March issue of this magazine under the fitle “The Open 
Window.” Communications from our readers have supported 
our own judgment. All have said that this quest of a soul is 
appealing: effective: inspiring. Its simplicity and sincerity are 
undeniable. It echoes in its beginning the experience of the 
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millions. Personal human failure makes it akin to all of us. 
Unselfish surrender renders it immune from the charge of sub- 
jective and imaginative. The reward was bought at a great price 
—humility: separation: poverty: courage: but the reward must 
be sought and purchased by any man who seeks peace. And the 
peace that descended upon that soul, the vision vouchsafed him, 
the life temporal and eternal which he possesses, the high noon 
sun of truth which floods his soul—is not this the light and the 
life for which all humanity was made and for which all humanity 


yearns? 


* * * * 


O us who are of the household of the Faith, it is most blessed 

evidence that Christ lives and works and reigns. Is it not also 
stimulating that a stranger can come and lead us to appreciate 
more fully the gifts that are ours since birth? Have we not 
grown, not too familiar with them but too accustomed to them? 
The light that ever shines within us has perhaps grown to be 
as commonplace as the ordinary day. We, too, need to realize 
that it is the Light not of earth, but of heaven. And when this 
realization comes, we shall begin to interpret every word we utter, 
every thought we have, every act we perform, not as our own 
but as the act and word and thought of Christ, Who is our Light 
of Life and in Whom we live and move and have our being. 












itn, 
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AST month we spoke of certain Catholic books that should be 

known and read by our Catholic people. In order to draw 
special attention to it we speak here of a new Catholic volume 
which will be of particular blessing and joy to Catholic children. 
Nor do we wish to limit it to children, for we have read it with 
much personal delight. The volume is entitled A String of Sap- 
phires—a phrase selected from the Prophecy of Isaias. It is a 
recital in poetic form of the principal events and mysteries of the 
life and death of our Blessed Lord. Mrs. Eden’s name as a poet 
is already widely known and highly respected. In this volume, 
on which incredible labor must have been expended, both her 
poetic vision and poetic diction attain a very high standard of 
expression. She is not a versifier: she is a poet, with the power 
to throw fresh beauty upon old eternal truths and to make of 
human speech something like a fitting vehicle for the divine 
word. To the compilation of the work, the author has brought 
true scholarship and, by notes at the end of the volume, gives 
information of all her sources, and differentiates between history 


and legend. 
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The Catholic mothers and their children throughout the 
English-speaking world will be always indebted to her. It is a 
delight to read the book by oneself: to hear it read: or to read it 
to others. 


-— 
> 





HE following personal and intimate appreciation of the late 
Louise Imogen Guiney has been sent to us by Miss Anna T. 
O’Connor: 

“Since the sad news of the death of Louise Imogen Guiney, 
poet and essayist, reached America early in November (sad for 
all but her), a shower of letters and criticisms in regard to that 
rare woman has besprinkled our press, but few amongst them 
have approached, in true perception and depth of appreciation, 
Father Daly’s beautiful tribute which appeared in the November 
20th issue of America, and Miss Katherine Brégy’s most inter- 
esting paper printed in the January number of THE CaTHOLic 
Wor.tp. Father Daly’s article is all the more extraordinary in 
that he never knew Miss Guiney personally; but with a sure in- 
stinct he has traced the source from which that remarkable per- 
sonality sprang and developed—her profound Catholic Faith. 
Miss Brégy also has rightly sensed this to be the secret of her 
peeuliar charm as a woman, of her distinction as a poet and 
scholar. It is with diffidence that I venture to add anything at 
all to these very comprehensive articles, but it has occurred to 
me that our Catholic public might be glad to read an even more 
personal account of that gifted woman, and so I have made this 
attempt to portray her, not as the poet and scholar (which 
cleverer pens have already done), but as the Catholic gentlewoman 
I knew her to be. 

* * * * 


“T ROM 1909 till 1914 I lived at Oxford: rich years, made richer 

by the presence and friendship of Louise Guiney, for it was 
there that I began to know Miss Guiney well, and to feel the full 
charm and power of her entire being. We saw eye to eye in 
almost every field of thought and feeling—surely a rare experi- 
ence in human intercourse! She was not beautiful—to the casual 
observer—but she was in no sense ugly; of about medium height, 
with a well-rounded figure, not stout; brown, very fine hair, which 
had not turned visibly gray when I last saw her in 1913; grayish- 
blue eyes which required the constarit wearing of spectacles, eyes 
which met yours steadily, penetratingly, benignantly, often hu- 
morously; softly modeled features, a remarkably smooth, unlined 
face, and smooth, kind-looking hands. Her smile was irresistible, 
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her voice low and harmoniously modulated. She was extremely 
simple and unfashionable in her dress, and in all the externals of 
her life. Except in nuns, I think I have never seen such youth- 
fulness in a mature woman’s face—the reward, no doubt, of her 
inherent purity. (Michelangelo expressed this great truth in 
the face of Our Lady in his incomparable Pieta.) And she had 
the merry, frank, infectious laugh of an innocent young girl. 
Throughout her whole being there shone the undying youthful- 
ness of those who ‘shall see God’—that youthfulness which seems 
to be the special prerogative of certain Catholic women. I have 
seen it in poor old women whose lives have been one long chain 
of hardships and sorrows. 
* x * * 

“ NLY the other day, in an old notebook, I came across the 

following extract from one of Mrs. Craigie’s writings. She 
is speaking of religion, and what might be called the perpetual 
atmosphere of the soul which it alone creates. She says: “The 
Catholic faith, which ignores no single possibility in human 
feeling and no possible flight in idealism, produces in those 
who hold it truly, a freshness of heart very hard to be under- 
stood by the dispassionate critic who weighs character by the 
newest laws of its favorite degenerate, but never by the 
primeval tests of God.’ At once I thought of Louise Guiney, 
of her joyous freshness of heart through trials that would have 
overwhelmed the average woman living outside the bright fields 
of her spiritual existence. Though living on a limited, sometimes 
woefully limited, income, her generosity was boundless. I have 
known her to take the last shilling from her purse to give to one 
in greater need, so complete was her confidence in God’s provi- 
dence towards those who follow His higher counsels of perfec- 
tion. She cared nothing for material possessions, but she cared 
enormously for her friends, for her ideals, for her art, for true 
beauty in every guise. Her quaint little house at Oxford was a 
shrine of pilgrimage to many a visitor from far and near, both 
distinguished and otherwise, and to all these she gave almost too 
generous a share of her time and attention. Delightful as all my 
intercourse with her was, it was at the daily eight o’clock Mass 
at the Jesuit Church of St. Aloysius at Oxford that the inner life 
of Louise Guiney was most clearly revealed to me. She knew the 
liturgy of the Church almost by heart, and she used neither missal 
nor beads at Mass, as a rule, but just quietly knelt there, her 
hands clasped in front of her, her eyes steadily fixed on the altar, 
and I think there are no words in any language that can describe 
adequately the expression of her whole countenance during that 
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sublime half-hour, an expression which invariably brought to my 
mind the line of Wordworth’s: “Quiet as a nun, breathless with 
adoration.” 
. * * * 

“rPHIS past summer there appeared in one of our magazines 

which has, in general, a well-deserved reputation for literary 
excellence, two articles in reply to Mrs. Katherine Gould Gerrold’s 
wise and piercingly far-seeing paper on certain tendencies on the 
part of a large class of our young people and their weak, inef- 
fectual parents and guardians. As I read these two articles, one 
by a youth, the other by a last year’s débutante, I instinctively 
contrasted their deep-rooted vulgarity, their flippancy, their ex- 
traordinary hardness, their superficiality and very evident lack 
of knowledge of the true meaning of life, their lack of genuine 
culture, with the character and equipment, the attainments, the 
personality, the high-breeding of a Louise Imogen Guiney, who 
was so clearly and unmistakably the product of obedience to the 
Ten Commandments, and of love for a definitely defined Faith, 
both of which virtues were very obviously despised by those two 
pitiful young persons. 

“It would be difficult, perhaps, to make the average American, 
unacquainted with the peculiar appeal of life in pre-War England 
to a person of Miss Guiney’s tastes and gifts, understand why 
she chose to make her home there. One purely material reason, 
however, will be clear to all: and that is that she was able to live 
there comfortably, and with dignity in a home of her own, on 
what would not have given her a hall-bedroom in New York or 
Boston. But she had graver reasons, based on the particular 
nature of her work. 

* ” * * 

‘*r->\ URING a part of her Oxford life she lived with a cultivated, 

large-hearted fellow countrywoman, Miss Harriet Anderson, 
and it was in their little parlor that several beneficent and inspir- 
ing Catholic activities were conceived and elaborated, the now 
flourishing Newman Society of Oxford University being one of 
them. She loved various forms of pageantry, and sighed for a 
return of the true merrie life of the old days of Catholic Eng- 
land. But, above all, she had a veritable passion for souls, even 
as had the Jesuit poet she so greatly admired and appreciated, 
Father Gerard Hopkins—this passion for souls which is only 
mistily understood by so many otherwise admirable critics. It is 
a pity, for instance, that Mr. Robert Bridges did not consult her* 


1 This estimate is confirmed by Miss Guiney’s own words in an article on “Digby 
Dolben,” whose works Mr. Bridges also edited, in Tue Carnoric Worip, September, 


1912. 
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before he published some of the notes in his recent edition of 
Father Hopkin’s poems! But, perhaps, there is a blindness which 
is more or less a willful blindness, a congenital blindness! 
. * * * 

“CHE was the highest example of the Christian gentlewoman, 

S courageous, humble, generous, candid, loyal, joyous, true as 
steel, and of swift, sure sympathies—the gracious flower of a 
gracious soundly-Catholic education and training. There really 
was no one quite like her, and I can think of no one to wholly fill 
her place. Mrs. Meynell comes the nearest to it, perhaps: there 
was a strong spiritual kinship between them; but Miss Guiney 
lived on even more exalted and detached heights, it seemed to me. 


Grant us, when this short life is spent, 
The glorious evening that shall last; 
That, by a holy death attain’d, 
Eternal glory may be gained. 

“This was her prayer in life: who can doubt but that it has 
been generously answered in her death? And so I dream now, 
as surely all who loved her dream, of the canticles of love and 
praise and joy which must be pouring from that great heart 
today.” 
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